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Laboratory  studies  were  conducted  to  determine  food  preference  of 
Nezara  viridula  and  suitability  of  several  foods  for  growth,  development, 
and  reproduction  of  1^.  vi  ridula  and  Piezodorus  gui  Idini  i .  Soybean 
(Glycine  max)  pubescent  pods  were  the  plant  structure  most  preferred  by 
adult  N^.  viridula.    Nymphs  strongly  preferred  pubescent  pods  and  flowers, 
and  immature  seeds  were  preferred  to  mature  seeds.    Both  adults  and 
nymphs  preferred  soybean  pods  to  green  bean  pods,  and  peanuts  were  the 
least  preferred  food. 

Pods  of  hemp  sesbania  (Sesbania  emerus)  fed  N^.  viridula  nymphs 
allowed  highest  survival,  fastest  growth,  and  greatest  adult  body  weight. 
Raw  peanuts  (Arachis  hypogaea)  and  pods  of  lanceleaf  crotalaria 
(Crotalaria  lanceolata)  allowed  poor  growth,  low  survival,  and  decreased 
body  weight.    No  nymphs  survived  on  pods  of  silktree  mimosa  (Albizia 


juHbrissin),  partridge  pea  (Cassia  fasciculata) ,  hairy  indigo 
(Indigofera  hirsuta)  or  bagpod  sesbania  (Sesbania  vesicaria).    Removal  of 
pubescence  from  soybean  pods  and  exposing  seeds  of  bagpod  sesbania 
increased  nymphal  survival. 

Pods  of  hemp  sesbania  allowed  highest  reproductive  performance, 
survival,  and  body  weight  of  adult  N^.  vi ridula.    Poor  performance 
occurred  on  green  seeds  of  bagpod  sesbania,  mature  soybean  seeds,  and 
pods  of  lanceleaf  crotalaria.    In  general,  rearing  nymphs  on  green  bean 
pods  before  switching  to  the  different  adult  foods  lessened  the  negative 
effects  that  many  foods  had  on  adult  performance  when  they  were  fed  to 
nymphs  and  adults. 

The  greatest  number  of  female  P^.  guildinii  oviposited,  and  they  had 
the  earliest  first  oviposition  and  highest  fecundity,  when  fed  pods  of 
hairy  indigo  and  lanceleaf  crotalaria.    These  results,  coupled  with  field 
observations  of  host  plants,  suggest  that  these  two  plants  serve  as 
important  wild  hosts  in  the  seasonal  phenology  of  P^.  guildinii . 

Lipid  content  and  body  lipid  as  a  percentage  of  dry  body  weight 
peaked  at  day  16  for  N^.  vi  ridula,  whereas  for  P^.  guildini  i  it  peaked 
earlier  at  day  four.    In  general,  females  accumulated  more  lipid  than 
males.    Less  lipid  was  accumulated  by  adult  N^.  vi  ridula  fed  lanceleaf 
crotalaria  than  fed  bagpod  sesbania,  hairy  indigo  or  soybean  pods. 
Percentage  lipid  and  amount  of  lipid  of  N^.  vi  ridula  was  greater  when  fed 
soybean  (either  pods  or  immature  seeds)  than  when  fed  green  bean  pods. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Nezara  viridula  (L.)  and  Piezodorus  guildinii  (Westwood)  are 
phytophagous  pentatomids  (stink  bugs)  of  special  importance  among  the 
several  insect  pests  that  attack  soybean,  Glycine  max  (L.)  Merrill, 
because  they  feed  primarily  on  pods.    Such  feeding  results  in 
irreversible  injury  to  developing  seeds,  as  contrasted  with  defoliation 
by  1  epidopterous  larvae,  from  which  the  plant  may  recover  to  the  extent 
that  reduction  in  seed  yield  is  minimized  (Turnipseed  1972).    As  the 
area  planted  to  soybean  continues  to  increase  in  many  regions  of  the 
world,  it  is  expected  that  losses  of  soybean  production  caused  by  stink 
bugs,  as  well  as  by  other  pest  insects,  will  also  increase.  Therefore, 
methods  of  stink  bug  management  must  be  improved  to  become  more 
effective  and  efficient. 

Many  papers  published  during  the  1960's  and  1970's  have  dealt  with 
characterizing  the  impact  of  stink  bug  feeding  on  the  amount  and  quality 
of  soybean  yield  and  determining  economic  thresholds  (e.g.,  Daugherty  et 
al.  1964,  Miner  1966,  Duncan  and  Walker  1968,  Todd  and  Turnipseed  1974, 
Vicentini  and  Jimenez  2977,  Panizzi  et  al.   1979).    Such  data  form 
important  components  of  Integrated  Pest  Management  (IPM)  strategies,  but 
in  order  to  mre  fully  apply  IPM  strategies  to  the  stink  bug  pests  of 
soybean,  much  more  research  is  required.    For  example,  critical 
evaluation  of  the  degree  of  usage  by  J^.  vi  ridul  a  and  _P.  gui  Idini  i  of  the 
many  plants  listed  as  their  "host  plants"  is  necessary  to  determine 
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which  of  these  actually  serve  as  important  hosts.    Other  necessary 
research  inwlves  determining  the  impact  of  the  important  host  plants  on 
the  biology  of  nymphal  and  adult  stink  bugs. 

It  is  known  that  pentatomids  are  strongly  associated  with  fruiting 
plants.    In  the  case  of  soybeans,  many  fields  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  stink  bug  populations  peak  during  the  pod  filling  stage  (e.g.,  Todd 
and  Herzog  1980,  Panizzi  in  press),  but  little  is  known  about  the 
preference  for  and  use  of  other  soybean  plant  parts  such  as  stems, 
petioles,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

Therefore,  studies  were  conducted  to  determine  food  preference  of 
N^.  vi ridul a  nymphs  and  adults  for  the  different  parts  of  the  soybean 
plant  and  their  preference  for  soybean  pods  compared  to  green  bean  pods 
and  peanuts.    In  addition,  the  impact  of  food  on  nymphal  biology  of  N^. 
viridula  was  investigated.    The  effects  of  different  foods  on  adult 
performance  of  N^.  viridula  and  £.  gui Idi ni i  were  also  evaluated. 
Finally,  due  to  its  importance  as  a  source  of  metabolic  energy,  lipid 
content  of  N^.  vi  ridul  a  and  P_.  gui  Idi  ni  i ,  as  influenced  by  age,  sex,  and 
food,  was  determined. 


CHAPTER  II 

FOOD  PREFERENCE  OF  NEZARA  VIRIDULA  (HEMIPTERA:  PENTATOMIDAE) 

NYMPHS  AND  ADULTS 


Introduction 

Nezara  viridula  (L.)  is  an  extremely  polyphagous  phytophagous 
pentatomid  (Oho  and  Kiritani  1960).    Among  its  many  food  plants,  certain 
legumes  are  preferred,  including  soybean  [Glycine  max  (L.)  Merri 1 1 ](Todd 
and  Herzog  1980).    The  association  of  N^.  vi ridula    with  soybean  has  been 
studied  over  the  years,  particularly  during  the  1970's  (see  review  by 
Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  a),  and  its  preference  in  the  field  for 
fruiting  plants  is  well  known.    However,  little  information  exists  on 
preference  for  other  soybean  plant  parts  (i.e.,  leaves,  flowers, 
petioles,  stems,  and  mature  seeds)  in  the  absence  of  the  preferred  food 
(i.e.,  pods  with  developing  seeds).    Also,  the  extent  to  which  the 
preference  for  pods  varies  when  other  parts  of  the  soybean  plant  are 
available  has  been  poorly  studied.    In  addition,  N^.  vi  ridula  is 
routinely  reared  in  the  laboratory  on  green  bean  (Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.) 
pods  and  peanuts  (Arachis  hypogaea  L.)  (Harris  and  Todd  1981),  but  no 
data  exist  on  preference  for  these  foods  when  offered  simultaneously. 

Various  types  of  feeding  tests  have  been  used  to  determine  food 
preferences  of  insects  (Dethier  1941,  Thorsteinson  1953,  Oatman  1959, 
Soo  Hoo  and  Fraenkel   1966,  Jermy  et  al.  1968,  Kogan  and  Goeden  1970, 
Kogan  1972,  Greenblatt  et  al.   1978),  but  apparently  menters  of  Hemiptera 
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have  been  little  studied,  and  no  methodology  seems  to  be  reported  in  the 
literature  for  testing  food  preference  of  phytophagous  sucking  insects 
in  the  laboratory.    Therefore,  the  technique  used  by  Kogan  (1972)  to 
test  food  preference  of  the  chewing  cocci nell id  Epilachna  varivestis 
Mulsant  was  slightly  modified  and  adapted  to  the  present  study.  N^. 
vi ridul a  nymph  and  adult  food  preferences  were  compared  using  soybean 
structures,  green  bean  pods  and  peanuts. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Laboratory  studies  to  determine  food  preference  of  N^.  vi  ridul  a 
nymphs  and  adults  were  carried  out  during  July-September  1983.    A  colony 
of  JN.  vi ridul a  nymphs  was  established  in  the  laboratory  on  green  bean 
pods  of  unknown  variety  from  adults  collected  on  wild  hosts  in  the 
Gainesville  area  (Alachua  Co.,  north-central  Florida).    From  April  29  to 
August  2,  1983,  soybean  (var.  'Bedford')  was  planted  weekly  in  the 
greenhouse  (10  pots/week)  and  in  the  field  (two  rows  5  m  long/week  at 
the  Agronomy  Farm  and  at  the  Archer  Road  Laboratory,  respectively). 
These  weekly  plantings  provided  soybean  plant  parts  in  abundance  as 
needed  for  the  food  preference  tests. 

Experiment  1.    In  the  first  experiment,  adult       vi  ridul  a  of  both 
sexes  (4-10  days  old)  fed  green  bean  pods  were  used.    Comparison  tests 
using  two,  three  or  four  food  choices  were  conducted  in  a  145  x  25  mm 
petri  dish  arena,  the  bottom  of  which  was  covered  with  a  disc  of 
moistened  filter  paper.    Foods  were  placed  on  the  top  of  cardboard  discs 
(40  mm  diameter)  and  positioned  alternately  near  the  perimeter  of  the 
arena  (Fig.  2.1).    Either  four  or  six  discs  were  used  in  each  arena, 
depending  on  the  number  of  foods  tested.    One  adult  N^.  vi  ridul  a,  starved 
24  hours  in  a  petri  dish  with  moistened  filter  paper,  was  released  in 
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Fig.  2-1.    Food  choice  preference  tests.    A  =  two  choices  (pubescent 

soybean  pods  vs.  immature  seeds);  B  =  two  choices  (immature 
vs.  mature  seeds);  C  =  three  choices  (leaves  vs.  pubescent 
pods  vs.  petioles  +  stems);  and  D  =  four  choices  (pubescent 
pods  vs.  leaves  vs.  flowers  vs.  petioles  +  stems). 
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the  center  of  the  arena.    Food  preference  (i.e.,  presence  of  the  insect 
on  the  food  and  whether  feeding  or  not)  was  recorded  through  six 
observations,  at  5,  10,  20,  40,  80  and  160  minutes  after  the  insects 
were  released.    For  each  test,  six  arenas  were  used;  each  test  was 
repeated  five  times,  for  a  total  of  180  observations.  Soybean 
structures  used  were  leaves,  petioles  plus  stems,  flowers,  pods  in  R6 
(full  green  bean  stage,  Fehr  et  al .  1971),  "glabrous"  pods  (i.e., 
pubescence  artificially  removed  with  a  razor),  immature  seeds  (R6),  and 
mature  (dry)  seeds.    In  another  series  of  tests  soybean  pods,  green  bean 
pods  and  peanuts  were  compared  in  a  total  of  36  observations  (six  arenas 
X  six  observations  through  time  as  above). 

Experiment  2.    In  a  second  experiment,  choice  tests  with  N^. 
viridula  nymphs  (early  3rd  instar)  were  conducted  similarly  to  the  ones 
described  for  adults,  except  that  nymphs  (four/arena)  were  starved  for 
12  hours  prior  to  the  tests. 

Both  studies  were  conducted  at  a  temperature  of  26  ±  2°C  in  natural 
light  supplemented  with  fluorescent  light,  and  relative  humidity  inside 
the  arenas  was  near  saturation.    Adults  and  nymphs  were  starved  prior  to 
testing  because  satiated  insects  frequently  remained  immobile  for  long 
periods  without  feeding.    Data  on  frequency  of  insects  observed  feeding 
or  on  each  food  were  analyzed  by  means  of  a  Chi -square  test.    The  null 
hypothesis  of  non-preference  was  tested  against  the  alternative 
hypothesis  of  foods  being  unequally  preferred. 

Results 

Feeding  Preference  of  Adults 

In  the  nine  preference  tests  with  two  food  choices  using  soybean 
structures,  adult  N_.  viridula  showed  highly  significant  (P  =  0.01) 
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preference  for  one  of  the  foods  in  four  cases,  and  a  significant  (P  = 
0.05)  preference  in  one  case  (Table  2-1).    No  significant  differences 
were  observed  for  the  petiole  plus  stems/leaves,  flowers/leaves,  pods/ 
petioles  plus  stems  and  soybean  seeds  immature/mature  comparisons. 
However,  in  these  last  two  cases,  a  tendency  for  preference  for  pods  and 
immature  seeds  was  noted,  and  1^.  viridula  was  observed  feeding  a 
significantly  greater  number  of  times  on  pods  compared  to  petioles  plus 
stems  (Table  2-1).    H.  viridula  adults  also  preferred  to  feed  on 
pubescent  soybean  pods  (frequency  ca.  3X  greater)  compared  with  pods 
with  pubescence  artificially  removed  ("glabrous"). 

When  three  or  four  choices  were  offered  simultaneously,  adult  N. 
viridula  showed  highly  significant  differences,  with  a  decreasing  order 
of  preference  to  remain  on  the  food  as  follows:  pods>flowers>petioles 
plus  stems>  leaves  (Table  2-2),    When  considering  feeding  preference  the 
order  was  pods>petioles  plus  stems>flowers>leaves.    When  the  most 
preferred  food  (pubescent  pods)  was  not  included  the  order  of  preference 
was  petioles  plus  stems>flowers>leaves.    However,  flowers  and  leaves 
were  equally  preferred  for  feeding.    No  significant  differences  in 
preference  were  observed  when  pubescent  and  "glabrous"  soybean  pods  and 
immature  and  mature  soybean  seeds  were  offered  at  the  same  time  (Table 
2-2).    In  general,  low  percentages  of  the  adults  on  flowers  were 
observed  feeding. 

Comparisons  among  soybean  pods,  green  bean  pods  and  peanuts 
indicated  a  highly  significant  preference  of  adult  N.  viridula  either  to 
feed  or  to  remain  on  soybean  pods  compared  with  green  bean  pods,  and  for 
green  bean  pods  compared  with  peanuts  (Table  2-3).    When  all  three  foods 
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Table  2-1.    Food  preference  of  Nezara  virldula  adults  in  the 
laboratory  with  two  food  choices,  using  soybean 
structures . 


Frequency^ 

Significance'^ 

Food  Choice 

A 

B 

A  B 

Soybean 

petioles  +  stems 

39 

28 

ns  ns 

leaves 

38 

32 

Soybean 

petioles  +  stems 

74 

54 

***  *** 

fl owers 

26 

11 

Soybean 

f 1 owers 

31 

14 

ns  ns 

leaves 

27 

13 

Soybean 

pods 

54 

44 

***  *** 

leaves 

19 

14 

Soybean 

pods 

45 

40 

ns  ** 

petioles  +  stems 

33 

24 

Soybean 

pods 

45 

37 

***  *** 

flowers 

22 

10 

Soybean 

pods  (pubescent) 

75 

65 

***  *** 

(gl abrous ) 

23 

19 

Soybean 

pods 

64 

53 

**  ** 

seeds  (immature) 

39 

31 

Soybean 

seeds  (immature) 

50 

37 

ns  ns 

(mature) 

38 

30 

A  =  total  number  of  times  feeding  or  on  the  food;  B  =  total 
number  of  times  feeding;  180  observations. 

Significant  at  P  =  0.05  (**)  and  P  =  0.01  (***)  using  Chi- 
square. 
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Table  2-2.    Food  preference  of  Nezara  viridula  adults  in  the 
laboratory  with  three  or  four  choices,  using 
soybean  structures. 


Food  Choice 

Frequency^ 
A  8 

Si  gni  ficance*^ 

Soybean  petioles  +  stems 

41 

32 

*** 

flowers 

27 

9 

leaves 

15 

8 

Soybean  pods 

61 

52 

*** 

flowers 

38 

Ifi 

petioles  +  steins 

2 

1 

Soybean  pods 

48 

38 

*** 

petioles  +  stems 

15 

10 

leaves 

12 

4 

Soybean  pods 

18 

13 

*** 

flowers 

12 

3 

petioles  +  stems 

7 

7 

leaves 

2 

0 

Soybean  pods  (pubescent) 

27 

24 

ns 

(glabrous) 

23 

20 

seeds  (mature) 

19 

15 

(immature) 

12 

10 

=  total  number  of  times  feeding  or  on  the  food;  B  =  total 
number  of  times  feeding;  180  observations. 

'^Significant  at  P  =  0.01  (***)  using  Chi-square,  for  A  and  B. 
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Table  2-3.    Food  preference  of  Nezara  vi  ridula  adults  in 
the  laboratory  with  two  or  three  food  choices. 


Frequency^ 

Significance'^ 

rooQ  Lnoi ce 

ft 

n 

A  B 

Soybean  pods 

19 

15 

***  ** 

Green  bean  pods 

6 

6 

Green  bean  pods 

28 

25 

***  ★** 

Peanuts 

5 

5 

Soybean  pods 

10 

9 

*  ns 

Green  bean  pods 

11 

10 

Peanuts 

3 

3 

=  total  number 
total  number  of 

of  times  feeding  or  on  the  food;  B  = 
times  feeding;  36  observations. 

^Significant  at  P 
(***)  using  Chi- 

=  0.10  (*).  P 
square. 

=  0.05  ( 

**),  and  P  =  0.01 

were  offered  together,  soybean  and  green  bean  pods  were  equally 
preferred,  and  peanuts  were  less  preferred. 
Feeding  Preference  of  Nymphs 

Results  of  the  feeding  preference  tests  of  H,  vi ridula  3rd  instar 
nymphs  showed  highly  significant  differences  for  most  of  the  comparisons 
using  two  food  choices  (Table  2-4).    Soybean  petioles  plus  stems  were 
highly  preferred  compared  with  leaves,  while  flowers  were  the  most 
preferred  of  the  three  plant  parts.    Soybean  pods  were  highly  preferred 
compared  with  leaves  and  petioles  plus  stems,  but  flowers  were  preferred 
to  pods,  whether  or  not  the  nymphs  were  feeding.    Consistent  with  the 


Table  2-4.    Food  preference  of  Nezara  virldula  nymphs  in  the 
laboratory  with  two  food  choices,  using  soybean 
structures . 


Food  Choice 

Frequency^ 
A  B 

Significance'^ 
A  B 

Soybean  petioles  +  stems 

371 

194 

*** 

*** 

1  p;^  UPC 

1  CQ  V  CO 

59 

15 

Soybean  petioles  +  stems 

235 

143 

★** 

*** 

■f  1  nworc 

o  r\  o 

303 

194 

Soybean  flowers 

364 

221 

*★* 

*★* 

1  P3  UPC 

1 ca  V  Co 

67 

18 

Soybean  pods 

346 

208 

*** 

*** 

1  pa  \jac 
\  Cu  V  CO 

76 

17 

Soybean  pods 

288 

181 

*** 

*** 

petioles  +  stems 

154 

105 

Soybean  pods 

231 

146 

* 

* 

f 1 owers 

273 

181 

Soybean  pods  (pubescent) 

310 

261 

*★* 

*** 

V  y 1 aUl UUb  j 

175 

153 

Soybean  pods 

227 

182 

** 

ns 

seeds  (immature) 

185 

162 

Soybean  seeds  (immature) 

327 

278 

*★* 

*** 

(mature) 

55 

45 

=  total  number  of  times 
number  of  times  feeding; 

feeding  or  on  the  food;  B  = 
180  observations. 

total 

"^Significant  at  P  =  0.10  ( 
using  Chi -square. 

*),  P  = 

0.05  ( 

**),  and 

P  =  0. 

01  (***) 
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results  observed  for  adults,  soybean  pods  with  pubescence  were  preferred 
to  "glabrous"  pods.    Immature  soybean  seeds  were  much  more  preferred 
(frequency  ca.  5X  greater)  than  mature  seeds,  but  less  preferred 
than  pods  (Table  2-4).    However,  no  significant  difference  in  feeding 
preference  by  nymphs  was  observed  between  pubescent  soybean  pods  and 
immature  seeds. 

When  three  of  four  food  choices  were  offered  at  the  same  time, 
highly  significant  differences  were  observed.    With  three  food  choices, 
nymphs  were  observed  a  greater  number  of  times,  whether  feeding  or  not, 
on  flowers  than  on  petioles  plus  stems  or  leaves;  compared  to  pods  or 
petiole  plus  stems,  flowers  were  also  the  most  attractive  structure  to 
nymphs,  but  for  feeding,  pods  were  equally  preferred  (Table  2-5).  With 
four  food  choices,  flowers  were  again  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
soybean  plant  to  nymphs,  whether  feeding  or  not.    Finally,  when  pods 
(pubescent  and  "glabrous")  and  seeds  (immature  and  mature)  were  offered 
in  a  four  choice  test,  nymphs  were  observed  in  higher  numbers,  whether 
feeding  or  not,  on  pubescent  pods. 

When  soybean  pods,  green  bean  pods,  and  peanuts  were  compared,  N^. 
viridula  nymphs  showed  a  highly  significant  preference,  whether  feeding 
or  not,  decreasing  as  follows:    soybean  pods>green  bean  pods>peanuts 
both  in  the  two-  and  the  three-choice  tests  (Table  2-6). 

Discussion 

Results  of  the  choice  tests  demonstrated  that  although  polyphagous, 
N^.  viridula  exhibits  food  preferences,  either  when  exposed  to  structures 
of  the  same  plant  or  when  offered  food  from  different  plants,  and  that 
this  preference  varies  from  nymph  to  adult.    The  preference  for  soybean 
pods  is  evidence  that  the  required  nutrients  are  present  in  the  seeds 
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Table  2-5.    Food  preference  of  Nezara  viridula  nymphs  in  the 
laboratory  with  three  or  four  food  choices,  using 
soybean  structures. 


Frequency 

1^ 

Si  gni  ficance 

Food  Choice 

A 

B 

A  B 

Soybean  petioles  +  stems 

116 

***  *** 

flowers 

180 

leaves 

19 

4 

Soybean  pods 

182 

82 

***  * 

flowers 

78 

petioles  +  stems 

Soybean  pods 

245 

149 

★**  *** 

petioles  +  stems 

171 

82 

leaves 

69 

21 

118 

62 

***  *** 

1   1  UWtZ  1  3 

131 

70 

petioles  +  stems 

89 

47 

leaves 

32 

14 

Soybean  pods  (pubescent) 

107 

94 

***  *** 

(glabrous) 

86 

72 

seeds  (mature) 

32 

27 

(immature) 

87 

78 

=  total  number  of  times 

feeding  or 

on  the 

food ;  B  =  total 

number  of  times  feeding; 

180  observations. 

'^Significant  at  P  =  0.10  ( 

*)  and  P  = 

D.Ol  (***)  using  Chi- 

square. 
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Table  2-6.    Food  preference  of  Nezara  viridula  nymphs  in 
the  laboratory  with  two  or  three  food  choices. 


Frequency^ 

Significance'^ 

Food  Choice 

A 

B 

Soybean  pods 

293 

248 

*** 

Green  bean  pods 

185 

147 

Green  bean  pods 

284 

233 

*** 

Peanuts 

62 

55 

Soybean  pods 

277 

244 

*** 

Green  bean  pods 

134 

124 

Peanuts 

42 

38 

A  =  total  number  of  times  feeding  or  on  the  food;  B  = 
total  number  of  times  feeding;  180  observations. 

Significant  at  P  =  0.01  (***)  using  Chi -square,  for  A  and 
B. 


rather  than  in  the  leaves,  petioles  plus  stems  or  flowers.    This  is 
consistent  with  field  studies  that  indicate  that  N^.  viridula  populations 
peak  during  the  pod-filling  stage  of  soybeans  (e.g.,  Todd  and  Herzog 
1980,  Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  a),  and  that  fruiting  plants  may 
serve  as  "trap  plants"  (Newsom  and  Herzog  1977,  Panizzi  1980,  McPherson 
and  Newsom  1984).    The  fact  that  both  nymphs  and  adults  preferred 
pubescent  to  "glabrous"  pods  indicates  that  the  presence  of  hairs  may 
help  the  insects  to  adhere  to  the  pod  during  the  feeding  process.  This 
is  consistent  with  their  preference  for  pubescent  pods  vs.  exposed 
seeds.    Preference  for  immature  vs.  mature  seeds,  particularly  by 
nymphs,  is  typical  among  Pentatomidae  (Janzen  1978).    However,  this 
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preference  was  not  clearly  demonstrated  for  adults,  probably  because 
they  have  greater  ability  to  feed  on  mature  seeds  than  do  nymphs. 
Adults  were  commonly  found  among  flowers  although  not  feeding, 
suggesting  a  behavioral  preference  for  flowers  for  protection. 

The  fact  that  flowers  were  strongly  preferred  by  nymphs  compared 
with  the  other  plant  structures,  including  in  some  cases  pods,  may  be 
because  they  possess  the  nutrients  necessary  to  allow  nymphal 
development.    In  addition,  because  of  the  nymphs'  small  size,  flowers 
may  have  served  as  shelters.    Nymphs  were  frequently  found  in  between 
flowers  whether  feeding  or  not.    Studies  with  other  species  of 
pentatomids  (Piezodorus  spp.)  reveal  their  presence  in  soybean  fields  by 
the  time  plants  are  blooming  (Ezueh  and  Dina  1980,  Panizzi  in  press), 
and  sometimes  N^.  viridula  colonizes  soybean  fields  during  this  period 
(A.  R.  Panizzi,  unpublished). 

The  preference  of  N^.  vi ridula  nymphs  and  adults  for  soybean  pods 
instead  of  green  bean  pods  indicate  that  the  former  is  a  more  suitable 
food,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Panizzi  and  Slansky  (in  press  b, 
1985a).    Peanuts  which  were  less  preferred  than  soybean  and  green  bean 
pods,  although  widely  used  as  a  diet  in  conjunction  with  green  bean 
pods,  are  not  a  suitable  food  either  for  nymph  or  adult  rearing  when 
used  alone  (Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  b,  1985a). 

In  view  of  the  results  obtained,  the  choice  test  method  as  used 
here  proved  to  be  a  useful  methodology  as  a  first  approach  to 
determining  food  preference  of  phytophagous  pentatomids.  Clearly, 
results  obtained  with  this  methodology  must  be  complemented  with  field 
trials  to  determine  if  the  preferences  detected  in  the  laboratory  also 
occur  in  the  field.    Finally,  this  method  may  be  useful  for  testing 
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antixenosis  (non-preference)  type  of  resistance  of  soybean  genotypes 
against  stink  bugs,  by  measuring  their  preference  for  pods,  as  has  been 
done  in  screening  for  soybean  cultivars  resistant  to  the  chewing  beetle 
E_.  vari vestis  (Kogan  1972). 

Summary 

Laboratory  studies  with  adults  and  nymphs  of  the  polyphagous 
southern  green  stink  bug,  Nezara  viridula,  demonstrated  that  they  show 
food  preferences,  both  among  different  structures  of  the  same  plant  and 
when  exposed  to  pods/seeds  of  different  species,  and  that  this 
preference  varies  from  nymph  to  adult.    In  general,  pubescent  soybean 
pods  were  the  structures  most  preferred  by  adults,  followed  by  flowers, 
petioles  plus  stems,  and  leaves.    When  counting  feeding  insects,  the 
order  of  preference  was  pod>petioles  plus  stems>flowers>l eaves.  Nymphs 
showed  strong  preference  for  pubescent  soybean  pods  as  well  as  for 
flowers,  when  compared  with  petioles  plus  stems  and  leaves.  Immature 
seeds  were  preferred  to  mature  seeds,  this  being  more  pronounced  for 
nymphs  than  for  adults.    Both  adults  and  nymphs  preferred  pubescent 
soybean  pods  to  green  bean  pods  or  peanuts,  with  the  latter  being  the 
least  preferred.    The  food  preference  test  used  is  suggested  as  a 
methodology  to  determine  feeding  preference  of  phytophagous  pentatomids. 


CHAPTER  III 

IMPACT  OF  VARIOUS  LEGUMES  ON  PERFORMANCE  OF  NEZARA  VIRIDULA 
NYMPHS  (HEMIPTERA:  PENTATOMIDAEl 


Introduction 

The  southern  green  stink  bug,  Nezara  viridula  (L.),  feeds  on  over 
140  species  of  plants,  but  with  preference  shown  for  certain  legume 
species  (DeWitt  and  Godfrey  1972,  Todd  and  Herzog  1980).    Among  legumes, 
differences  in  physical  features  (e.g.,  pod  pubescence,  and  hardness  and 
thickness  of  the  pod  wall  and  seed  coat),  nutrients  (e.g.,  level  of 
proteins  and  lipids),  and  allelochemicals  (e.g.,  presence  of  various 
attractants,  repellents  and  toxins),  undoubtedly  influence  host  plant 
preference  of  N^.  viridula  (and  other  stink  bugs)  and  subsequent 
suitability  for  growth,  reproduction  and  survival.    Such  effects  have 
been  documented  for  bruchid  beetles  feeding  on  legume  seeds  (Janzen 
1981,  Johnson  1981),  but  in  spite  of  over  600  published  reports  on  N. 
y'l^idula,  relatively  little  information  is  available  on  the  impact  of 
various  foods  on  nymphal  and  adult  performance  (DeWitt  and  Godfrey  1972, 
Singh  1972,  Velez  1974,  Jones  and  Sullivan  1979,  Harris  and  Todd  1980a, 
Kester  and  Smith  1984).    This  study  was  conducted  to  evaluate  the  impact 
of  10  species  of  legumes  on  the  performance  of  N^.  viridula  nymphs, 
including  developmental  rate,  survivorship  and  adult  body  weight. 

Materials  and  Methods 
A  laboratory  culture  of  H.  viridula  was  established  on  green  beans, 
Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.,  from  adults  collected  on  wild  hosts  in  the 
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Gainesville  area  in  Alachua  County,  Florida.    Egg  masses  were  collected 
on  the  day  of  oviposition  and  placed  in  petri  dishes  (9.0  x  1.5  cm)  with 
moistened  filter  paper.    On  the  first  day  of  the  second  stage  (first 
stage  nymphs  do  not  feed),  individual  nymphs  were  placed  in  petri  dishes 
and  provided  with  one  of  the  following  legumes  (number  of  nymphs  in 
parentheses):    hemp  sesbania  [Sesbania  emerus  (Aubl.)  Urban][=S^. 
exaltata  (Raf.)  Rydb.]  pods  (40);  bagpod  sesbania  [S.  vesicaria  (Jacq.) 
El  1 .][=Glottidium  vesicarium  (Jacq.)  Harper]  green  seeds  (40);  S. 
vesicaria  pods  (30);  commercially-available  green  bean  pods  of  unknown 
variety  (40);  commercially-available  raw,  shelled  peanuts  (Arachis 
hypogaea  L.)(40);  soybean  pods  [Glycine  max  (L.)  Merrill,  var. 
'Bedford']  in  R6  development  (full  green  bean  stage,  Fehr  et  al. 
1971)(40);  Bedford  soybean  pods  in  R6  with  pubescence  artificially 
removed  by  scraping  with  a  razor  (20);  soybean  stems  (20);  soybean 
leaves  (20);  soybean  seeds  in  R6  (40);  air-dried  soybean  seeds  in  R8 
(harvest  maturity ) (40) ;  lanceleaf  crotalaria  (Crotalaria  lanceolata  E. 
Mey.)  pods  (40);  Florida  beggarweed  [Desmodium  tortuosum  (Sw.)  DC]  pods 
(40);  hairy  indigo  (Indigofera  hirsuta  L.)  pods  (40);  silktree  mimosa 
(Albizia  julibrissin  Durazz.)  pods  (40);  and  partridge  pea  (Cassia 
fasciculata  Michx.)  pods  (20). 

Food  was  replaced  every  two  days  and  water  (moistened  cotton  balls) 
was  provided  for  nymphs  feeding  on  mature  soybean  seeds  and  peanuts. 
Petioles  of  the  soybean  leaves  were  wrapped  with  moistened  cotton  to 
maintain  leaf  freshness.    Petri  dishes  were  randomly  placed  in  an 
environmental  chamber  maintained  at  25  ±  2°C  and  70  ±  10%  RH  under  a  14h 
L:10h  D  photoperiod.    The  experiment  was  conducted  from  August  to 
November,  1983.    Daily  records  were  made  of  molting  and  mortality.  Mean 
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duration  (days)  and  percent  mortality  during  each  stage,  total  percent 
mortality,  and  mean  developmental  time  from  second  stage  nymphs  to 
adults  were  calculated.    Fresh  body  weight  (mg)  was  measured  on  day  one 
of  adult  life,  using  a  Mettler  AC-lOO  electronic  balance.    Data  were 
analyzed  by  means  of  ANOVA  and  Duncan's  multiple  range  test  using  the 
Statistical  Analysis  System  (version  1982.4). 

Results 

Survi  vorship 

Nymphal  mortality  was  100%  on  six  of  the  16  food  sources  (Table  3- 
1).    Nymphs  fed  soybean  leaves,  S^.  vesicaria  pods,  and  C_.  fasciculata 
pods  all  died  during  the  second  stage.    Some  nymphs  survived  to  the 
third  stage  on  soybean  stems  and  on  A.  julibrissin  pods,  and  a  few 
reached  the  fourth  stage  on  j_.  hi rsuta  pods  before  dying.    For  nymphs 
that  became  adults,  total  mortality  ranged  from  10%  on  S^.  emerus  pods 
with  no  pubescence  (glabrous)  to  90%  on  C.  lanceolata  pods  (Table  3-1). 
On  the  other  foods,  total  nymphal  mortality  ranged  from  ca.  20-65%, 
except  on  peanuts  (85%).    In  general,  high  mortality  occurred  either 
during  the  second  stage  (for  nymphs  on  soybean  pods,  mature  soybean 
seeds,  green  beans  and  D^.  tortuosum  pods)  or  the  fifth  stage  (nymphs  on 
S^.  emerus,  S^.  vesicaria  green  seeds,  immature  soybean  seeds,  peanuts  and 
C_.  lanceolata) .    When  the  pods  of  S^.  vesicaria  were  removed,  allowing 
nymphs  to  feed  directly  on  the  green  seeds,  total  mortality  decreased 
from  100%  to  35%. 
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Developmental  Time 

Mean  duration  of  the  second  stage  differed  significantly  among  food 
sources,  ranging  from  ca.  four  days  for  nymphs  on  S^.  emerus  pods  to  ca. 
eight  days  on  A.  julibrissin  pods  (Table  3-1).    Nymphs  on  soybean  stems 
and  C_.  lanceolata  pods  also  required  significantly  more  time  to  complete 
the  second  stage  than  nymphs  on  S^.  emerus.    During  the  third  stage, 
nymphs  on  S.  emerus  developed  significantly  faster  (3.4  days)  than 
nymphs  on  the  remaining  foods;  the  longest  time  (6.9  days)  was  for 
nymphs  on  A.  julibrissin  pods.    During  the  fourth  stage,  nymphs 
developed  significantly  slower  on  mature  soybean  seeds,  peanuts  and  A. 
julibrissin  than  on  the  other  foods;  this  pattern  was  continued  in  the 
fifth  stage,  with  nymphs  on  mature  soybean  seeds  and  peanuts  requiring 
ca.  2X  longer  than  nymphs  on  the  other  foods.    No  nymphs  reached  the 
fifth  stage  on  A.  julibrissin  (Table  3-1).    On  each  food,  there  were 
significant  differences  in  duration  of  the  nymphal  stages.    On  all 
foods,  the  fifth  stage  was  significantly  longer  than  the  others,  and  the 
third  stage  tended  to  be  the  shortest,  although  this  difference  was  not 
always  significant  (Table  3-1). 

Mean  developmental  time  from  second  stage  to  adult  was 
significantly  different  among  nymphs  on  the  ten  foods  permitting 
survival  to  the  adult  (Table  3-1).    For  males,  this  period  ranged  from 
ca.  20  days  on  S_.  emerus  pods  to  46  days  on  peanuts.    For  females,  it 
ranged  from  ca.  21  days  on  S.  emerus  to  ca.  35  days  on  mature  soybean 
seeds.    Significant  delay  in  mean  total  developmental  time  for  males  was 
also  observed  on  C.  lanceolata  pods  and  mature  soybean  seeds,  and  for 
females  on  C.  lanceolata  or  peanuts,  compared  to  nymphs  on  S.  emerus. 
Smaller  delays  were  observed  for  both  sexes  when  fed  green  beans  or 
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immature  soybean  seeds.    There  were  no  significant  differences  in  mean 
total  developmental  time  between  sexes  except  for  nymphs  fed  C_. 
lanceolata  or  peanuts  (Table  3-1). 
Body  Weight 

Fresh  body  weight  of  females  on  day  one  of  adult  life  was 
significantly  different  among  food  sources,  ranging  from  ca.  Ill  mg  when 
nymphs  were  reared  on  C^.  lanceolata  pods  to  ca.  175  mg  on  S^.  emerus  pods 
(Table  3-2).    Female  body  weight  was  significantly  higher  on  S^.  emerus 
than  on  the  other  foods  (except  S^.  vesicaria  green  seeds).    In  addition 
to  females  on  £.  lanceolata,  low  body  weights  were  attained  on  mature 
soybean  seeds  (ca.  121  mg)  and  peanuts  (ca.  131  mg).    Male  body  weight 
also  differed  significantly  among  food  sources,  ranging  from  ca.  75  mg 
on  peanuts  to  ca.  128  mg  on  S^.  vesicaria  green  seeds  (Table  3-2).  A 
significant  reduction  in  male  body  weight  was  also  observed  on  mature 
soybean  seeds  (89.3)  mg)  and  £.  lanceolata  pods  (82.6  mg)  compared  to 
males  on  most  of  the  other  foods.    In  all  cases,  females  were 
significantly  heavier  than  males  reared  on  the  same  food,  exhibiting 
from  24%  to  73%  greater  body  weights.    Greatest  differences  in  body 
weight  between  sexes  occurred  on  peanuts  (females  73%  heavier),  S. 
emerus  (40%)  and  D_.  tortuosum  (38%). 

Discussion 

These  results  indicate  that  nymphal  survival,  duration  of 
development,  and  initial  body  weight  of  adult  N.  viridula  are  strongly 
affected  by  the  species  of  legume  and  plant  part  fed  upon  by  nymphs. 
Nymphal  mortality  was  highest  during  either  the  second  or  fifth  stages 
on  most  of  the  foods,  as  reported  for  other  species  of  pentatomids 
(Villas  Boas  and  Panizzi  1980,  Panizzi  and  Herzog  1984).  Apparently, 
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Table  3-2.    Fresh  body  weight  (mean  ±  SE)  of  male  and  female  Nezara  viridula 
on  day  one  of  adult  life  feeding  on  10  different  foods  in  the 
laboratory  (no.  of  adults  in  parentheses). 


Food  Source 


Mean  (±SE)  Fresh  Body  Weight  (mg)' 
 on  Day  One  


Females 


Males 


Sesbani a  emerus  pods 


174.7  ±  5.73  a    A         124.8  ±  3.3]  a  B 

(  17)  (  19) 


Soybean  pods  (glabrous) 


147.4  ±  6.  13  be  A 

(11) 


119.2  ±  3.03  a  B 

(7) 


Soybean  pods  (pubescent) 


146.8  ±  5.  11  be  A 

(15) 


116.9  ±  3.25  a  B 

(15) 


Soybean  seeds  (mature) 


121.2  ±  7.  17  de  A 


89.3  ±  4.09  be  B 

(16) 


Sesbani a  vesicaria  green  seeds 


163.9  ±  7.93  ab  A 

(16) 


128.  1  ±  4.49  a  8 

(10) 


Soybean  seeds  (immature) 


145.5  ±  5.75  be  A 

(12) 


113.2  ±  4.  16  ab  B 

(12) 


Green  beans 


153.0  ±  7.  12  b  A 

(15) 


118.9  ±  3.53  a  B 

(15) 


Desmodium  tortuosum  pods 


150.3  ±  4.93  b  A 

(18) 


108.9  ±  4.31  ab  B 
(7) 


Peanuts 


130.6  ±  9.80  ed  A 

(5) 


75.6  c  B 

(1) 


Crotal ari a  1 anceol ata  pods 


111.5  ±  8.57  e  A 

(8) 


82.6  ±  3.51  c  B 
(4) 


Means  followed  by  the  same  lower  case  letter  in  each  column  and  same  upper 
ease  letter  in  each  row  are  not  significantly  different  at  P  =  0.05  using 
Duncan's  multiple  range  test. 
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these  periods  of  initial  food  consumption  (second  stage)  and  high  food 
consumption  associated  with  preparation  for  molting  to  the  adult  (fifth 
stage)  are  physiologically  highly  "sensitive"  times  for  these  insects. 
The  longer  time  required  to  complete  the  fifth  stage  compared  with 
earlier  stages  is  a  common  occurrence  among  hemipterans  (e.g.,  Biehler 
and  McPherson  1982,  Sites  and  McPherson  1982,  Panizzi  and  Herzog  1984). 
One  exception  is  the  pentatomid  Brochymena  quadripustulata  (F.),  in 
which  the  fourth  stage  is  the  longest  (Cuda  and  McPherson  1976). 

Differences  in  suitability  of  foods  to  support  growth  and 
development  may  be  associated  with  differences  in  nutrients, 
allelochemicals  or  physical  factors  (Scriber  and  Slansky  1981).  The 
nitrogen,  lipid  and  potential  al lelochemical  contents  of  mature  seeds  of 
the  species  used  in  this  study  differ  among  species  (Table  3-3),  and 
thus  some  of  the  variation  in  nymphal  performance  may  be  associated  with 
such  differences  in  food  quality.    For  example,  the  high  suitability  of 
S^.  emerus  seeds  for  N^.  viridula  nymphs  may  be  due  to  their  high  nitrogen 
content,  whereas  poorer  performance  of  nymphs  on  peanuts  and  £. 
lanceolata  may  be  related,  at  least  in    part,  to  their  lower  nitrogen 
content. 

Most  of  the  groups  of  allelochemicals  listed  in  Table  3-3  have 
demonstrated  repellent  and/or  toxic  properties  against  certain  insects, 
but  none  appear  unique  to  the  legumes  on  which  performance  of  N. 

nymphs  was  particularly  poor.    However,  differences  among 
legume  species  in  specific  allelochemicals  within  these  groups  or  in 
their  concentrations  could  have  affected  nymphal  performance.  Because 
of  the  variety  of  changes  in  nutritional  and  al lelochemical  composition 
that  may  occur,  depending  on  growth  conditions  and  seed  age  (Bewley  and 
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Black  1978,  Duffus  and  Slaughter  1980),  and  because  we  did  not  measure 
the  composition  of  the  seeds  used  in  our  experiments,  further  research 
is  necessary  in  order  to  assess  the  contribution  of  nutritional  and 
allelochemical  variation  to  differences  in  nymphal  performance. 

Complete  mortality  of  second  stage  nymphs  on  _S.  vesicaria  pods  is 
probably  due  to  starvation  caused  by  the  relatively  large  air  space 
between  the  pod  wall  and  seeds  preventing  young  nymphs  from  reaching  the 
seeds  with  their  stylets  (Slansky  and  Panizzi,  unpubl .  data).    We  have 
never  found  nymphs  on  this  plant  in  the  field,  although  a  few  adult  N^. 
v'''"'dula  feeding  on  the  pods  have  been  seen.    When  nymphs  were  exposed 
to  seeds,  survival  increased  substantially,  and  developmental  time  and 
body  weight  were  similar  to  nymphs  on  the  highly  suitable  _S.  emerus. 
Similarly,  young  nymphs  of  Oncopeltus  fasciatus  (Dallas)  are  often 
unable  to  reach  seeds  of  the  milkweed  Asclepias  syriaca  L.  because  of 
its  thick  pod  walls;  nymphal  development  was  improved  on  exposed  seeds 
(Ralph  1976).    In  spite  of  adequate  weight  gain  by  nymphs  feeding  on  S. 
'^^sicaria  seeds,  few  of  the  resulting  females  oviposited,  and  fecundity 
and  longevity  were  reduced  (Panizzi  and  Slansky  1985a),  suggesting 
nutritional  and/or  allelochemical  constraints  on  adult  performance. 

High  mortality  of  second  stage  N^.  viridula  nymphs  on  K  hirsuta  may 
also  be  attributed  to  starvation,  in  this  case  resulting  from  dense 
pubescence  on  the  pods  which  probably  hindered  young  nymphs  from 
reaching  the  seeds  to  feed.    The  nutritional  quality  of  K  hirsuta  seeds 
is  apparently  suitable,  however,  as  indicated  by  the  exceptionally  high 
fecundity  of  the  pentatomid  Piezodorus  guildinii  (Westwood)  when  feeding 
on  pods  of  this  species  (Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  c).  Early-instar 
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nymphal  mortality  on  soybean  pods  may  also  be  related  to  the  presence  of 
pubescence.    Artificial  removal  of  the  pod  hairs  (trichomes)  resulted  in 
no  second  stage  nymphal  mortality,  and  total  mortality  was  reduced  ca. 
50%.    Jones  (1979)  similarly  found  a  large  drop  in  nymphal  mortality  of 
the  stink  bug  Thyanta  accerra  McAtee  when  he  removed  the  pubescence  from 
soybean  pods.    Trichomes  on  certain  soybean  genotypes  are  detrimental  to 
other  insects,  including  the  leafhopper  Empoasca  fabae  (Harris) 
(Turnipseed  1977). 

In  spite  of  poor  performance  on  C_.  lanceolata  and  d_.  tortuosum, 
these  plants  were  commonly  used  by  both  nymphs  and  adults  of  N^.  viridula 
as  a  food  source  in  the  field  in  our  area.    However,  Jones  (1979)  did 
not  find  1^.  viridula  on  £.  tortuosum  in  South  Carolina.  Nymphal 
mortality  on  C^.  fasciculata  was  100%  in  our  study,  and  we  have  yet  to 
find  N^.  viridula  on  this  plant  in  the  field,  whereas  Jones  (1979,  and 
personal  communication)  reported  only  42%  mortality  of  N^.  viridula 
feeding  on  C_.  fasciculata,  and  he  observed  nymphs  on  this  plant  in  the 
field  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi.    These  differences  between  our 
results  and  those  of  Jones  suggest  possible  differences  between  local 
populations  of  N^.  viridula  and/or  some  of  these  legumes,  although 
abundance  and/or  availability  of  additional  alternate  hosts  may  also 
influence  choice  of  food-plants. 

Although  S^.  emerus  was  highly  suitable  for  nymphs,  as  well  as  for 
adult  N^.  vi  ridula  (Panizzi  and  Slansky  1985a),  we  have  never  found 
nymphs  or  adults  on  this  plant  in  the  field.    A.  julibrissin  was 
unsuitable  for  nymphal  development,  and  we  have  never  found  N^.  viridula 
on  this  plant.    Green  beans,  similar  to  green  soybean  seeds,  provide  an 
adequate  food  source  for  nymphs  (present  study,  Harris  and  Todd  1980a), 
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although  developmental  time  is  slightly  prolonged,  survival  is 
intermediate,  and  body  weight  is  somewhat  reduced  compared  with  nymphs 
on  S_.  emerus.    Green  beans  are  also  an  adequate  diet  for  adult  N^. 
viridula  (Panizzi  and  Slansky  1985a).    Peanuts,  which  are  an  unnatural 
food  for  N^.  viridula  in  the  field,  are  a  poor  food  source.  However, 
when  nymphs  are  reared  on  green  beans  and  the  resulting  adults  are  fed 
peanuts,  oviposition  and  fecundity  are  exceptionally  high  (Panizzi  and 
Slansky  1985a).    A  green  bean  diet  is  frequently  supplemented  with 
peanuts  when  rearing  N^.  vi ridula  (Harris  and  Todd  1980a,  Kester  and 
Smith  1984). 

Vegetative  parts  of  plants    may  be  "tapped"  for  water  by  seed- 
sucking  insects  (Eggermann  and  Bongers  1971),  but  nymphs  are  seldom  able 
to  complete  development  on  these  alone  (Blakley  1981).  Complete 
mortality  of  early  stage  N^.  vi  ridula  nymphs  on  soybean  stems  and  leaves 
found  here  and  by  Jones  (1979)  clearly  indicates  that  these  vegetative 
tissues  are  unsuitable  food  sources.    Compared  with  green  soybean  seeds, 
nymphal  and  adult  performance  on  mature  soybean  seeds  are  poor,  even 
with  supplemental  water  available  (present  study,  Kester  and  Smith  1984, 
Panizzi  and  Slansky  1985a,  b).    Although  mature  soybean  seeds,  along 
with  supplemental  water,  have  been  used  to  mass-rear  N^.  viridula, 
reproduction  was  reduced  (Correa-Ferrei ra  1984).    Mature  soybean  seeds 
usually  have  low  water  (<12%  fresh  weight;  Krivoruchco  et  al .  1979)  and 
high  lectin  content  (Rudiger  1984)  compared  with  green  seeds.  Also, 
there  is  a  dramatic  change  in  the  proportions  of  lipid  classes  as  the 
seeds  develop  (Appelqvist  1975).    N^.  viridula  is  a  frequent  pest  in 
soybean  fields  with  immature  pods  present;  early  maturing  soybean 
varieties  may  escape  damage  from  N.  viridula  because  the  seeds  have 
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matured  by  the  time  the  stink  bug  population  reaches  damaging  numbers 
(Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  a).    In  addition  to  non-preference 
(antixenosis )  and  escape  in  time,  some  soybean  genotypes  exhibit  certain 
levels  of  antibiotic  resistance  to  N^.  viridula;  however,  the  causative 
agents  are  not  known  (Jones  and  Sullivan  1979,  Kester  et  al .  1984). 

DeWitt  and  Armbrust  (1973)  reported  mean  body  weight  for  N^. 
viridula  collected  in  Florida  and  reared  on  green  beans  as  ca.  143  mg 
for  females  and  ca.  110  mg  for  males,  similar  to  the  values  found  in  the 
present  study.    Kester  et  al .  (1984)  reared  N^.  viridula  on  pods  of  the 
soybean  cultivar  'Bragg'  and  found  ca.  147  and  115  mg  for  the  body 
weight  of  females  and  males,  respectively,  similar  to  our  data  for 
adults  reared  on  the  cultivar  'Bedford'.    Although  females  reared  on  all 
foods  were  consistently  heavier  than  males,  there  were  no  significant 
differences  between  sexes  in  total  developmental  time  on  most  of  the 
foods.    This  indicates  that  female  nymphs  either  ingest  food  at  a  higher 
rate  than  males,  and/or  are  more  efficient  in  their  use  of  ingested 
food.    Egg-laying  females  of  the  lygaeid  0.  fasciatus  exhibit  a  higher 
relative  consumption  rate  and  assimilation  efficiency  than  males 
(Slansky  1980a). 

In  conclusion,  these  results  demonstrate  that  despite  the  reported 
polyphagy  of  N.  viridula,  different  foods  may  vary  greatly  in  their 
suitability  for  survival,  growth  and  nymphal  development,  even  within 
one  plant  family  (the  Leguminosae) .    Additional  research  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  contribution  of  the  various  attributes  of  the  different 
foods  to  differences  in  their  suitability.    Knowledge  of  the  extent  to 
which  different  wild  plant  species  support  populations  of  N.  viridula 
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may  prove  useful  in  understanding  and  managing  the  movement  of  this  pest 
to  soybean  and  other  crops. 

Summary 

Nymphs  of  the  highly  polyphagous  southern  green  stink  bug,  Nezara 
viridula.  exhibited  differences  in  survivorship,  developmental  time,  and 
body  weight  at  adult  emergence  when  reared  on  the  pods  or  seeds  of  10 
species  of  legumes,  and  on  different  parts  of  the  soybean  plant  (Glycine 
max  var.  "Bedford").    Pods  of  hemp  sesbania  [Sesbania  emerus  (=S^. 
exaltata)]  were  the  most  suitable  food,  with  high  nymphal  survival  (NS  = 
90%),  shortest  developmental  time  (DT  =  20  days)  and  greatest  adult  body 
weight  (BW,  female  =  175  mg,  male  =  125  mg).    Intermediate  NS  (60-70%) 
occurred  on  green  and  mature  soybean  seeds,  but  on  mature  seeds  DT  was 
increased  (inc.)  10  days  and  BW  was  20  mg  less  than  on  green  seeds. 
Relative  to  performance  on  S^.  emerus,  lower  NS  (30-40%),  slightly  inc. 
DT  (20-27  days)  and  decreased  (dec.)  female  BW  (150  mg)  occurred  on 
green  beans  (Phaseolus  vulgaris)  and  pods  of  Florida  beggarweed 
(Desmodium  tortuosum).    Poor  NS  (<20%),  inc.  DT  (27-46  days)  and  dec.  BW 
(females  <131  mg;  males  <83  mg)  occurred  on  shelled,  raw  peanuts 
(Arachis  hypogaea)  and  on  the  pods  of  lanceleaf  crotalaria  (Crotalaria 
lanceolata).    Nymphal  survival  =  0  on  vegetative  parts  of  soybean  and 
pods  of  silktree  mimosa  (Albizia  julibrissin),  partridge  pea  (Cassia 
fasciculata),  hairy  indigo  (Indigofera  hirsuta)  and  bagpod  sesbania 
(Sesbania  vesicaria).    Nymphal  survival  inc.  to  65%  on  seeds  of  S. 
vesicaria,  and  DT  and  BW  were  similar  to  nymphs  on  S.  emerus. 
Artificial  removal  of  soybean  pod  pubescence  inc.  NS  from  77  to  90%;  DT 
and  BW  were  not  affected.    Duration  of  the  nymphal  stages  differed 
significantly,  with  the  fifth  (last)  being  the  longest.    In  general,  DT 
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did  not  significantly  differ  between  sexes;  nonetheless,  females 
achieved  significantly  heavier  BW  than  males  on  all  foods,  indicating  a 
greater  relative  consumption  rate  and/or  higher  food  utilization 
efficiencies  for  female  nymphs. 


CHAPTER  IV 

PERFORMANCE  OF  ADULT  NEZARA  VIRIDULA  (L. ) (HEMIPTERA:  PENTATOMIDAE ) 
ON  DIFFERENT  LEGUMES  AND  IMPACT  OF  NYMPH  TO  ADULT  FOOD-SWITCH 


Introducti  on 

The  southern  green  stink  bug,  Nezara  virldula  (L.),  is  probably  the 
most  studied  phytophagous  pentatomid  because  of  both  its  worldwide 
distribution  and  its  importance  as  a  pest  of  several  economic  plants. 
Many  papers  have  been  published  on  different  aspects  of  N^.  vi ridula 
biology  and  damage  to  crops  (DeWitt  and  Godfrey  1972).    More  recently, 
literature  on  N_.  vi  ridula  has  been  reviewed  with  emphasis  on  its 
association  with  soybean.  Glycine  max  (L.)  Merrill  (Todd  and  Herzog 
1980,  Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  a). 

H.  vi ridula  is  highly  polyphagous  as  a  species  (Oho  and  Kiritani 
1960),  although  it  seems  to  prefer  some  of  the  legumes  (Todd  and  Herzog 
1980).    Apparently,  little  is  known  about  its  polyphagy  as  an  individual 
in  the  field.    Because  nymphs  and  adults  feed  on  the  temporally 
restricted  fruiting  structures  of  plants,  a  sequence  of  host  plants  must 
be  utilized  by  the  different  stink  bug  generations  during  the  year 
(e.g.,  Jones  and  Sullivan  1982).    The  effects  these  plants  may  have  on 
the  biology  of  N^.  vi  ridula  have  been  little  investigated,  and  critical 
studies  are  needed  to  determine  their  suitability  to  this  insect. 
Furthermore,  the  impact  of  nymphal  diet  on  performance  of  N^.  vi  ridula 
adults  is  poorly  known.    In  this  study  we  evaluated  the  impact  of 
certain  legumes  on  reproduction,  survivorship,  longevity  and  body  weight 
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of  adult  IN.  vi ridula,  and  how  a  switch  in  diet  from  nymph  to  adult 
affected  adult  performance. 

Materials  and  Methods 
Experiment  1.    To  evaluate  the  impact  of  food  on  adult  N^.  vi  ridula, 
an  experiment  was  conducted  during  September  1983  to  February  1984. 
Cultures  of  nymphs  originating  from  adults  field-collected  in  the 
Gainesville  area  (Alachua  Co.,  north-central  Florida)  were  established 
in  the  laboratory  on  field-collected  green  pods  (except  where  indicated 
differently  below)  of  eight  legume  species.    Immediately  after  the 
imaginal  molt,  single  female/male  pairs  were  placed  in  glass  rearing 
jars  (17.0  x  6.5  cm)  covered  with  filter  paper.    Pairs  were  provided 
with  the  same  food  they  had  fed  on  as  nymphs.    These  foods  included  the 
following  legumes  (no.  of  pairs  in  parentheses):    soybean  var.  'Bedford' 
pods  in  R6  development  (full  green  bean  stage,  Fehr  et  al.  1971)(17); 
air-dried  soybean  seeds  of  the  same  variety  in  R8  (harvest 
maturity) (10) ;  commercially-available  raw,  shelled  peanuts,  Arachis 
hypogaea  L.  of  unknown  variety  (5);  commercially-available  green  beans, 
Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.,  of  unknown  variety  (21);  Desmodium  tortuosum 
(Sw.)  DC.  pods  (16);  lanceleaf  crotalaria,  Crotalaria  lanceolata  E.  Mey. 
pods  (8);  hemp  sesbania,  Sesbania  emerus  (Aubl.)  Urban  [=S.  exaltata 
(Raf.)  Rydb.]  pods  (13);  and  green  seeds  of  bagpod  sesbania,  S_. 
vesicaria  (Jacq.)  Ell.  [=Glottidium  vesicarium  (Jacq.)  Harper].  Seeds 
of  S^.  vesicaria  had  to  be  removed  from  the  pods  because  nymphs  died  when 
fed  pods,  apparently  because  they  could  not  reach  the  seeds  through  the 
large  air-space  between  the  pod  wall  and  the  seeds. 

Wild  plant  species  used  were  chosen  because  they  are  among  the  most 
common  legumes  occurring  locally  at  this  time  of  year,  and  thus  were 
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potential  candidates  as  wild  hosts  of  N^.  vi ridula.    Peanuts  and  green 
beans  were  included  in  this  study  because  they  are  frequently  used  for 
laboratory-rearing  of  N_.  vi  ridula  (Harris  and  Todd  1981),  and  soybean 
was  used  because  N^.  vi  ridula  is  a  major  pest  of  this  crop  (Panizzi  and 
Slansky  in  press  a). 

Experiment  2.    In  a  second  experiment,  conducted  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  switching  diet  from  nymph  to  adult  on  adult  performance,  a 
colony  of  N_.  vi  ridula  nymphs  was  maintained  on  green  bean  pods. 
Female/male  pairs,  treated  as  in  Experiment  1,  were  observed  from 
October  1983  to  February  1984.    Ten  pairs  each  were  provided  with  the 
same  foods  as  in  Experiment  1,  except  that  S^.  vesicaria  green  pods  were 
used  instead  of  seeds. 

In  both  experiments,  food  was  replaced  every  2  days.  Water 
(moistened  cotton  balls)  was  provided  for  stink  bugs  feeding  on  mature 
soybean  seeds  and  peanuts  because,  unlike  the  green  pods  used,  these 
mature  seeds  might  not  supply  sufficient  water.    When  a  male  in  a  pair 
died,  it  was  replaced  by  a  male  that  had  been  feeding  on  the  same  food. 
Rearing  jars  were  randomly  placed  in  an  environmental  chamber  maintained 
at  25±2°C  and  70±10%  RH  under  a  14h  L:10h  D  photoperiod.    Daily  records 
were  made  of  copulating  pairs,  ovi position,  fecundity  (number  of  egg 
masses  and  eggs/mass),  egg  hatchability  and  adult  survival.    Fresh  adult 
body  weight  (mg)  was  measured  weekly  until  death,  using  a  Mettler  AC-lOO 
electronic  balance.    Data  were  analyzed  with  t  test  or  ANOVA  and 
Duncan's  multiple  range  test  using  the  Statistical  Analysis  System 
(version  1982.4). 
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Results 

Reproduction 

Mean  age  at  first  copulation  for  females  that  fed  on  the  same  food 
as  in  the  nymphal  stage  (females -SAME)  ranged  from  ca.  11  days  on  S^. 
vesicaria  and  peanuts  to  ca.  17  days  on  mature  soybean  seeds  (Table  4- 
1).    For  females  that  switched  food  from  nymph  to  adult  (females- 
SWITCH),  mean  age  at  first  copulation  ranged  from  ca.  8  days  on  S. 
vesicaria  to  ca.  14  days  on  _S.  emerus .    Although  consistently  less  time 
to  first  copulation  was  required  for  females -SWITCH  compared  to  females- 
SAME  (except  when  fed  _S.  emerus),  the  only  significant  difference  was 
for  females  fed  soybean  pods  (Table  4-1). 

Mean  age  at  first  oviposition  for  females-SAME  ranged  from  ca.  21- 
24  days,  except  on  £.  lanceolata,  which  was  twice  as  long  (Table  4-1). 
When  food  was  switched  from  nymph  to  adult,  significantly  greater  time 
to  first  oviposition  was  again  required  for  females  feeding  on  £. 
lanceolata  compared  with  females  on  the  other  foods  (Table  4-1).  In 
general,  mean  age  at  first  oviposition  decreased  with  food-switch.  The 
percent  of  females-SAME  that  oviposited  was  very  low  (<13%)  when  feeding 
on  mature  soybean  seeds,  S^.  vesicaria  and  C_.  lanceolata;  for  females- 
SWITCH,  the  lowest  percentages  ovipositing  occurred  on  S^.  vesicaria  and 
£.  lanceolata  (Table  4-1). 

For  females-SAME,  mean  number  of  egg  masses/female  was  greatest 
when  they  fed  on  S.  emerus,  green  beans,  or  peanuts,  and  mean  fecundity 
was  greatest  on  S.  emerus  (Table  4-1).    Egg  hatchability  ranged  from  ca. 
76%  on  green  beans  to  zero  on  C_.  lanceolata  and  mature  soybean  seeds, 
and  it  was  substantially  reduced  on  S^.  vesicaria  and  peanuts  (Table  4- 
1).    For  females-SWITCH,  mean  number  of  egg  masses/female  and  mean 
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fecundity  were  highest  for  females  on  peanuts;  egg  hatchability  was 
similar  for  females-SWITCH  feeding  on  the  various  foods  (Table  4-1). 

In  general,  a  positive  effect  of  food-switch  on  reproductive 
performance  occurred,  in  that  females  reared  as  nymphs  on  green  beans 
had  increased  fecundity  on  the  foods  to  which  they  were  switched 
compared  to  when  they  were  reared  as  nymphs  and  adults  on  those  foods. 
The  greatest  increase  was  for  females-SWITCH  on  peanuts,  which  exhibited 
over  a  four-fold  increase  in  fecundity  compared  with  females-SAME  on 
peanuts  (Table  4-1). 
Survivorship  and  Longevity 

When  nymphs  and  adults  were  fed  the  same  food,  survivorship  through 
40  days  was  very  low  (<30%)  for  females  on  soybean  pods  or  mature 
soybean  seeds,  and  for  both  sexes  on  U.  tortuosum  and  C_.  lanceolata ;  no 
adults  survived  beyond  30  days  on  S_.  vesicaria  (Fig.  4-1).  Mean 
longevity  of  males-SAME  was  consistently  greater  than  that  of  females- 
SAME  on  all  foods  except  C_.  lanceolata ;  longevity  of  males-SAME  ranged 
from  ca.  12  days  on  C^.  lanceolata  to  ca.  90  days  on  peanuts;  for 
females-SAME,  longevity  ranged  from  ca.  17  days  on  S^.  vesicaria  to  ca. 
40  days  on  green  beans  (Fig.  4-1).    There  were  no  significant 
differences  in  female-SAME  longevity  among  foods;  for  males-SAME, 
significant  differences  in  longevity  were  peanuts  (a),  green  beans  (b), 
soybean  pods,  D^.  tortuosum  and  mature  soybean  seeds  (each  be),  S. 
vesicaria  (cd)  and  C_.  lanceolata  (d).    Longevity  of  adults  on  S^.  emerus 
was  not  calculated  because  pods  of  this  species  were  not  available  in 
the  field  beyond  40  days,  necessitating  termination  of  stink  bugs  on 
this  food  source. 
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Fig.  4-1.    Survivorship  (%)  up  to  40  days  and  longevity  of  adult  Nezara 
viridula  feeding  on  eight  different  foods  (nymphs  and  adults 
fed  same  food).    Significant  differences  in  mean  longevity 
between  males  and  females  on  each  food  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk. 
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When  food  was  switched  between  nymph  to  adult,  survival  through  40 
days  was  <30%  for  both  sexes  on  C^.  lanceolata  and  S^.  emerus ,  and  for 
males  on  D^.  tortuosum  (Fig.  4-2).    On  S_.  vesicaria,  no  adults  survived 
up  to  30  days.    Mean  longevity  ranged  from  ca.  20  days  for  males  and 
females  on  _S.  vesicaria  to  ca.  70  and  50  days  for  males  and  females, 
respectively,  on  peanuts  (Fig.  4-2).    The  only  significant  difference  in 
longevity  among  females  was  between  those  on  S^.  vesicaria  compared  with 
those  on  peanuts  and  on  £.  tortuosum;  for  males,  significant  differences 
in  longevity  were  peanuts  (a),  mature  soybean  seeds  (b),  soybean  pods, 
D^.  tortuosum  and  C_.  1  anceolata  (each  be),  and  S^.  vesicaria  (c).  Mean 
longevity  for  females-SWITCH  tended  to  be  greater  than  for  females-SAME. 
As  with  fecundity,  differences  in  female  longevity  between  the  two 
situations  tended  to  be  more  pronounced  for  foods  resulting  in  poor 
performance  when  fed  to  both  nymphs  and  adults.    No  significant 
differences  were  observed  for  mean  longevity  of  males-SWITCH  compared 
with  males-SAME. 
Body  Weight 

Body  weight  of  females-SAME  across  all  foods  significantly 
increased  up  to  day  22  and  then  leveled  off  (Fig.  4-3).    Body  weight  of 
males-SAME  significantly  increased  from  day  one  to  day  eight,  and 
thereafter  increased  only  slightly.    Age-specific  adult  weight  varied 
among  the  different  foods  (Table  4-2).    The  low  day  one  body  weight  of 
both  sexes  reared  as  nymphs  on  peanuts,  mature  soybean  seeds  and  C_. 
lanceolata  indicate  that  these  are  poor  quality  foods  for  the  nymphs. 
By  day  eight,  adult  weight  on  peanuts  increased  to  values  similar  to 
those  of  adults  on  the  other  foods,  whereas  body  weight  values  for 
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Fig.  4-2.    Survivorship  (%)  up  to  40  days  and  longevity  of  adult  Nezara 
viridula  on  seven  different  foods  (nymphs  in  all  treatments 
fed  green  beans).    Significant  differences  in  mean  longevity 
between  males  and  females  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 
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AGE  (DAYS) 


Fig.  4-3.    Fresh  body  weight  (mean  ±  SE)  of  adult  Nezara  viridula  at 

different  ages.    Combined  data  for  adults  fed  eight  different 
foods  as  both  nymphs  and  adults  (o),  and  for  adults  switched 
to  seven  different  foods  from  nymphs  reared  on  green  beans 
(•).    For  each  experiment  and  sex,  means  with  the  same  letter 
do  not  differ  significantly. 
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adults  on  mature  soybean  seeds  and  C_.  lanceolata  remained  low  throughout 
adult  life  (Table  4-2). 

Body  weight  of  females-SWITCH  across  all  foods  significantly 
increased  from  day  one  through  day  15;  thereafter,  body  weight  leveled 
off  and  on  day  36  it  decreased  (Fig.  4-3).    For  males-SWITCH,  a 
significant  increase  occurred  from  day  one  to  day  15,  with  only  slight 
changes  thereafter.    Body  weight  gain  by  adults-SWITCH  was  greater  than 
that  of  adults-SAME  on  mature  soybean  seeds,  £.  lanceolata  and  peanuts 
(Tables  4-2  and  4-3).    The  low  body  weight  of  females  (both  SAME  and 
SWITCH)  on  C_.  lanceolata  throughout  their  lives  (Tables  4-2  and  4-3)  was 
associated  with  a  substantial  delay  in  the  onset  of  oviposition  by 
females  on  this  plant  (Table  4-1). 

Discussion 

Results  of  the  present  study  indicate  that  although  highly 
polyphagous,  N^.  viridula  shows  differences  in  performance  depending  on 
the  food  source  utilized,  and  on  whether  a  switch  in  food  from  nymph  to 
adult  has  occurred.    Other  species  of  seed-sucking  hemipterans  also  show 
differences  in  reproductive  performance,  longevity  or  survivorship 
according  to  the  food  ingested  (Frings  et  al .  1957,  Kadosawa  and  Santa 
1981,  Ananthakrishnan  et  al .  1982,  Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  a). 
Food-switch  from  nymph  to  adult  also  affects  fecundity  of  the  mi  rid 
Lygus  hesperus  Knight  feeding  on  different  legumes  (Al-Munshi  et  al . 
1982).     Changes  in  food  from  nymph  to  adult  may  have  a  positive  or 
negative  effect  on  fecundity,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  food 
involved.    For  example,  the  stink  bug  Thyanta  perditor  (F.)  had  greater 
fecundity  when  fed  seed  heads  of  Bidens  pilosa  L.  during  both  nymphal 
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and  adult  stages  than  when  adults  were  switched  to  wheat  (Triticum 
aestivum  L.)  panicles  or  soybean  pods  (Panizzi  and  Herzog  1984).  In 
this  case,  B_.  pilosa,  a  native  host  of  T.  perditor,  is  a  more  suitable 
food  than  either  wheat  or  soybean,  such  that  a  switch  to  either  of  these 
reduced  fecundity.    When  inadequate  food  (peanuts)  was  given  to  N^. 
viridula  nymphs  (5th  instar),  and  then  adults  were  given  adequate  food 
(green  beans  plus  peanuts),  fecundity  was  significantly  reduced  compared 
with  when  both  nymphs  and  adults  were  fed  green  beans  plus  peanuts 
(Kester  and  Smith  1984). 

Based  on  previous  studies  (e.g.,  Kester  and  Smith  1984)  and  on 
these  results,  it  is  evident  that  N!.  viridula  is  primarily  a  feeder  on 
immature  seeds.    Mature  soybean  seeds  plus  water  may  be  used  in  a  mass- 
rearing  program,  although  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  eggs/egg 
mass  (Correa-Ferrei ra  1984);  egg  fertility  of  a  related  species  (Nezara 
antennata  Scott)  was  very  low  (ca.  15%)  and  pre-oviposition  period  was 
prolonged  as  much  as  80  days  when  fed  soybean  seeds  (presumably  mature; 
Kadosawa  and  Santa  1981).    For  certain  seed-sucking  Hemiptera  (e.g., 
Alydidae,  Lygaeidae  and  Pyrrhocoridae) ,  however,  mature  seeds  or 
sprouted  seeds  are  a  suitable  food  (Wilkinson  and  Daugherty  1967,  Janzen 
1978). 

In  the  present  study,  when  N^.  vi ridula  nymphs  were  offered  adequate 
food  (green  beans)  and  then  switched  to  foods  that  resulted  in  poor 
performance  when  fed  to  both  nymphs  and  adults  (e.g.,  mature  soybean 
seeds  and  peanuts),  fecundity  and  egg  hatchability  were  significantly 
increased,  and  survivorship  and  longevity  tended  to  be  greater.  These 
results  indicate  that  an  adequate  nymphal  food  can  partially  lessen  the 
negative  impact  of  poor  quality  adult  food. 
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Differences  in  the  suitability  of  foods  for  growth,  reproduction 
and  survival  are  associated  with  qualitative  and  quantitative 
differences  in  nutrients,  al lelochemical s  and  physical  factors  (Slansky 
and  Scriber  1985).    The  gross  nutritional  (nitrogen  and  lipid)  and 
allelochemical  composition  of  mature  seeds  of  the  species  used  in  this 
study  exhibit  considerable  interspecific  variation  (Panizzi  and  Slansky 
1985b).    However,  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  assess  the  contribution 
of  the  various  food  traits  to  differences  in  N^.  vi ridula  performance 
because  the  seeds  used  in  this  study  were  not  analyzed,  and  seed 
composition  may  vary  depending  on  seed  age  and  plant  growth  conditions 
(Bewley  and  Black  1978,  Duffus  and  Slaughter  1980). 

Mean  longevity  of  N^.  vi  ridula  females  (combined  SAME  and  SWITCH) 
feeding  on  suitable  foods  was  ca.  37  days,  similar  to  the  average 
longevity  of  38  days  calculated  by  Harris  and  Todd  (1980b)  from 
published  data.    A  much  greater  mean  longevity  (ca.  84  days),  however, 
has  been  reported  for      vi  ridula  females  on  green  beans  (Velez  1974). 

Because  of  the  complex  relationship  between  food,  fecundity  and 
longevity,  reasons  for  the  observed  differences  in  fecundity  and 
longevity  on  the  different  foods  may  vary.    For  example,  the  low 
fecundity  of  N^.  vi  ridula  females-SAME  on  S^.  vesicaria  and  mature  soybean 
seeds  (relative  to  females  on  the  other  foods)  probably  resulted  from 
the  reduced  longevity  of  females  on  these  foods,  whereas  the  reduced 
longevity  of  females  (relative  to  males)  on  peanuts,  mature  soybean 
seeds  and  green  beans  may  have  been  due  to  greater  "reproductive  strain" 
placed  upon  the  females,  because  these  must  use  the  bulk  of  their 
ingested  energy  and  nutrients  in  the  production  of  eggs  (Slansky  1980a). 
Males  of  certain  other  hemipterans  also  live  longer  than  females  (Kehat 
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and  Wyndham  1972,  Slansky  1980a,  Villas  Boas  and  Panizzi  1980). 
However,  in  the  present  study,  longevity  of  females  (whether  SAME  or 
SWITCH)  was  similar  to  or  greater  than  that  of  males  on  most  of  the 
foods,  similar  to  certain  other  hemipterans  (Al-Munshi  et  al .  1982, 
Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  c).    Our  results  thus  indicate  that 
reproduction  does  not  place  added  "strain"  on  N^.  vi ridula  females,  at 
least  under  laboratory  conditions  with  abundant  food.    Also,  the  few 
significant  differences  in  female  longevity  among  foods,  despite  wide 
variation  in  fecundity,  indicates  that  differences  in  food  traits  exert 
their  greatest  impact  directly  on  fecundity. 

The  substantial  increase  in  body  weight  of  N^.  vi  ridula  during  the 
first  week  or  two  of  adult  life,  and  the  greater  increase  in  females 
compared  with  males,  also  occurs  in  other  hemipterans  (Muraleedharam  and 
Prabhu  1978,  Slansky  1980a,  Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  c).    High  food 
intake  occurring  during  this  teneral  period  supplies  the  necessary 
energy  and  nutrients  for  cuticle,  flight  muscle  and  gonad  formation,  and 
nutrient  storage  in  the  fat  body  (Slansky  1980a).    Lipid  content  of 
adult  N^.  vi ridul a  peaks  by  ca.  day  eight  for  females  and  by  day  16  for 
males  (Panizzi  and  Slansky,  unpublished  data). 

Factors  responsible  for  triggering  the  neurohormonal  events  leading 
to  the  onset  of  oviposition  in  N^.  vi  ridula  remain  unclear.  Slansky 
(1980a),  based  on  data  from  £.  fasciatus  fed  limited  amounts  of  milkweed 
seeds,  proposed  that  the  "trigger"  in  adult  females  may  be  the 
attainment  of  some  critical  level  of  nutrient  storage  or  critical  body 
weight,  as  is  the  case  for  the  triggering  of  molting  in  0_.  fasciatus  and 
certain  other  insects  (Nijhout  1979,  Blakley  1981).    On  C.  lanceolata. 
body  weight  of  female  N^.  vi  ridula  was  substantially  reduced  and  the 
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onset  of  reproduction  was  delayed  relative  to  females  on  the  other 
foods,  supporting  the  "critical  body  weight"  hypothesis.  However, 
further  research  is  necessary  to  evaluate  this  hypothesis. 

For  adults  that  fed  on  the  same  food  as  during  the  nymphal  stage, 
S_.  emerus  allowed  high  reproductive  performance;  however,  we  have  never 
found  N^.  vi ridul a  nymphs  or  adults  on  this  plant  in  the  field.    We  have, 
however,  found  and  reared  another  stink  bug,  Thyanta  custator  (Fabr.)  on 
S_.  emerus  pods  (Panizzi  and  Slansky,  unpublished  data).    Green  beans, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  soybean  pods,  were  also  suitable  foods,  but  the 
remaining  foods  resulted  in  poor  performance.    In  spite  of  poor 
performance  of  nymphs  and  adults  feeding  on  £.  lanceolata  pods,  N^. 
vi  ridul a  is  commonly  found  feeding  on  this  plant  in  the  field  in  north- 
central  Florida.    In  general,  with  food-switch  from  nymph  to  adult, 
improved  performance  occurred.    This  positive  effect  of  an  adequate  diet 
consumed  by  nymphs  on  adult  performance  occurred  for  all  foods  except  S^. 
emerus  pods.    Little  information  exists  on  the  extent  to  which  nymphs 
and  adults  of  various  stink  bug  species  move  among  host  species,  but 
both  nymphs  (especially  later  instars)  and  adults  of  N^.  vi ridula  are 
known  to  move  between  plants  (Panizzi  et  al .  1980,  Jones  and  Sullivan 
1982,  Schumann  and  Todd  1982).    Therefore,  food-switching  may  be  an 
important  component  of  the  nutritional  ecology  of  N^.  viridula. 

Summary 

Laboratory  studies  of  adult  southern  green  stink  bugs  (Nezara 
viridula)  feeding  on  the  seeds  or  pods  of  eight  legumes  demonstrated 
that,  although  highly  polyphagous,  this  species  exhibits  differences  in 
performance  (i.e.,  reproductive  parameters,  survivorship,  longevity  and 
body  weight  changes)  depending  on  food  source  and  on  whether  a  switch  in 
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food  from  nymph  to  adult  has  occurred.    For  females  that  fed  on  the  same 
food  as  nymphs,  pods  of  hemp  sesbania  (Sesbania  emerus)  were  the  most 
suitable  food,  and  poor  performance  occurred  on  green  seeds  of  bagpod 
sesbania  (S^.  vesicaria) ,  mature  seeds  of  soybean  (Glycine  max  var. 
'Bedford')  and  pods  of  lanceleaf  crotalaria  (Crotalaria  lanceolata).  In 
general,  rearing  nymphs  on  green  beans  (Phaseolus  vulgaris)  before 
switching  to  the  different  adult  foods  lessened  the  negative  effects  of 
many  of  these  foods  on  adult  performance  that  were  evident  when  they 
were  fed  to  both  nymphs  and  adults.    Food-switching  may  therefore  be  an 
important  component  of  the  nutritional  ecology  of  N.  vi ridula. 


CHAPTER  V 

LEGUME  HOST  IMPACT  ON  PERFORMANCE  OF  ADULT  PIEZODORUS  GUILDINII 
(WESTWOOD)(HEMIPTERA:  PENTATOMIDAE ) 


Introducti  on 

Piezodorus  guildlnii  (Westwood)  is  a  neotropical  pentatomid  with 
numerous  species  of  wild  and  cultivated  plants  reportedly  serving  as 
hosts;  the  fruiting  structures  of  these  plants  are  the  primary  feeding 
sites  (Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  a).    Information  is  available  on  its 
biology  and  seasonal  abundance  on  alfalfa,  Medicago  sativa  L.,  in 
Argentina  (Fraga  and  Ochoa  1972)  and  on  soybean  Glycine  max  (L.), 
Merrill  (Panizzi  and  Smith  1977),  lentil,  Lens  culinaris  Medic.  (Link 
1979)  and  green  bean,  Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.  (Link  et  al .  1980)  in 
Brazi 1 . 

P^.  guildinii  is  a  serious  pest  of  soybean  production  in  South 
America,  and  several  studies  have  investigated  the  effect  of  its  feeding 
on  seed  yield  and  quality,  and  economic  thresholds  have  been  determined 
(summarized  in  Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  a).    In  North  America,  P^. 
guildinii  ranges  from  Florida  to  South  Carolina;  it  also  occurs  in  New 
Mexico.    However,  little  information  is  available  on  its  host  plants  or 
on  the  impact  of  various  plants  on  its  biology  in  either  North  or  South 
America.    Because  P^.  guildinii  apparently  prefers  to  feed  on  various 
legumes,  critical  evaluation  of  the  suitability  of  these  plants  is 
necessary  to  determine  their  potential  as  hosts,  and  in  particular  the 
role  of  various  wild  plants  in  serving  as  sources  of  stink  bugs 
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colonizing  crop  plants.    The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine 
the  impact  of  certain  legumes  on  reproduction,  survivorship,  longevity 
and  body  weight  of  adult  P^.  guildinii . 

Materials  and  Methods 
During  November,  1983,  4th  and  5th  instar  nymphs  of  P^.  guildinii 
were  collected  from  the  wild  legume  hairy  indigo,  Indigofera  hirsuta  L., 
growing  near  a  mature  soybean  field  in  the  University  of  Florida 
Agronomy  Farm  (Alachua  Co.,  north-central  Florida).    They  were  reared  in 
the  laboratory  on  K  hirsuta  pods.    Immediately  after  the  imaginal  molt, 
single  female/male  pairs  were  placed  in  glass  rearing  jars  (17.0  x  6.5 
cm)  covered  with  filter  paper.    Ten  pairs  each  were  fed  one  of  the 
following  legumes:    U  hirsuta  pods,  lanceleaf  crotalaria,  Crotalaria 
lanceolata  E.  Mey.  pods,  soybean  pods  (var.  'Bedford')  in  R6  (full  green 
bean  stage;  Fehr  et  al.  1971),  air-dried  soybean  seeds  in  R8  (harvest 
maturity),  commercially-available  green  beans  {P_.  vulgaris )  pods,  and 
raw,  shelled  peanuts,  Arachis  hypogaea  L.  (varieties  of  the  latter  two 
plants  were  unknown). 

]_.  hi rsuta  and  C_.  lanceolata  were  chosen  to  compare  with  soybean 
because  they  apparently  are  two  important  wild  hosts  of  P_.  guildinii 
during  the  fall  in  this  area  (Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  b).  Peanuts, 
if  suitable  as  a  food  for  P^.  guildinii .  would  be  readily  available 
commercially  for  use  in  laboratory  rearing;  green  beans  are  commonly 
used  as  suitable  laboratory  food  for  another  polyphagous  stink  bug, 
Nezara  viridula  L.  (Harris  and  Todd  1980a). 

Food  was  replaced  every  2  days  and  water  (moistened  cotton  balls) 
was  provided  for  adults  feeding  on  the  mature  soybean  seeds  and  peanuts. 
Rearing  jars  were  randomly  placed  in  an  environmental  chamber  maintained 
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at  25  ±  2°C  and  70  ±  10%  RH  under  a  14h  L:10h  D  photoperiod.  Daily 
records  were  made  of  female  ovi position  and  fecundity  (number  of  egg 
masses  and  eggs/mass),  egg  fertility  and  adult  survivorship.    Fresh  body 
weight  (mg)  was  measured  weekly  until  death  of  the  stink  bugs,  using  a 
Mettler  AC-lOO  electronic  balance.    Data  were  analyzed  (after 
appropriate  transformation,  where  necessary)  with  t  test  or  ANCVA  and 
Duncan's  multiple  range  test  using  the  Statistical  Analysis  System 
(version  1982.4). 

Results  and  Discussion 

Reproducti  on 

Mean  age  at  first  oviposition  ranged  from  ca.  13-14  days  for 
females  feeding  on  K  hi rsuta  and  C_.  lanceolata  pods  to  over  three  times 
as  long  for  females  feeding  on  green  beans  (Table  5-1).  High 
variability  in  age  at  first  oviposition  was  evident  for  females  feeding 
on  green  beans,  soybean  pods,  mature  soybean  seeds,  and  peanuts. 
Percent  of  females  ovipositing  was  substantially  less  than  when  females 
were  fed      hi  rsuta  or  C_.  lanceolata  (Table  5-1). 

Mean  number  of  egg  masses/female  ranged  from  ca.  2-10  times  greater 
when  they  fed  on  j_.  hi  rsuta  compared  to  the  other  foods;  these 
differences  were  all  significant  except  for  that  between  females  feeding 
on  ]_.  hi  rsuta  and  C.  lanceolata  (Table  5-1).    Mean  fecundity  was  also 
significantly  greater  for  females  feeding  on  K  hi rsuta  than  on  any 
other  food,  with  lowest  fecundity  occurring  for  females  feeding  on 
mature  soybean  seeds  and  peanuts.    Egg  fertility  varied  from  73%  for 
females  feeding  on  U  hi rsuta  to  30%  for  females  feeding  on  peanuts,  but 
these  differences  were  not  significantly  different  (Table  5-1). 
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Differences  in  fecundity  have  been  reported  for  other  species  of 
seed-sucking  insects  feeding  on  different  foods.    For  example, 
Ananthakrishnan  et  al .  (1982)  found  greater  fecundity  for  the  lygaeid 
Oxycarenus  hyal i ni penni s  Costa  feeding  on  cotton,  Gossypium  hi rsutum  L., 
than  for  bugs  feeding  on  other  malvaceous  host  plants.    In  our  study, 
greatest  fecundity  was  found  when  adult  P^.  guildinii  females  fed  on 
hi rsuta  pods,  on  which  all  nymphs  were  reared.    The  switch  from  nymphal 
diet  (L  hi  rsuta )  to  a  different  adult  diet  for  all  but  the  j_.  hi  rsuta- 
fed  adults  could  have  adversely  affected  their  fecundity.  However, 
because  nymphs  were  not  reared  on  foods  other  than  l_.  hi  rsuta  and  then 
switched  to  different  foods  as  adults,  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish 
the  impact  of  different  adult  foods  from  the  impact  of  nymph-to-adult 
diet-switching. 

Fecundity  of  another  pentatomid,  Thyanta  perditor  (F.),  was  also 
shown  to  be  greatest  when  adults  were  fed  the  same  food  as  nymphs  (seed 
heads  of  Bidens  pilosa  L.)  versus  panicles  of  wheat,  Triticum  aestivum 
L.  or  pods  of  soybean  (Panizzi  and  Herzog  1984);  again  however, 
reciprocal  food  switching  was  not  performed.    In  a  study  of  the  mi  rid 
Lygus  hesperus  Knight,  Al-Munshi  et  al .  (1982)  found  different  effects 
on  longevity  and  fecundity  depending  on  the  nymphal  and  adult  food.  For 
example,  bugs  reared  as  nymphs  on  broad  bean  and  switched  as  adults  to 
green  bean  exhibited  greater  fecundity  than  those  reared  as  nymphs  on 
alfalfa  and  then  switched  as  adults  to  green  beans. 

Kester  and  Smith  (1984)  found  that  food  quality  during  the  last 
nymphal  instar  may  affect  adult  reproduction  in  the  pentatomid  N. 
viridula,  and  suggested  that  a  diet  composed  exclusively  of  mature 
soybean  seeds  would  probably  be  inadequate.    Dry  soybean  seeds  have  been 
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used  to  mass-rear  N^.  vi ridula,  although  number  of  eggs/egg  mass  was 
reduced  (Correa-Ferrei ra  1984).    Similarly,  in  the  present  study  we 
found  poor  fecundity  of  iP.  guildinii  on  peanuts  and  mature  soybean 
seeds,  even  with  provision  of  supplementary  water.    This  is  in  contrast 
to  seed-sucking  lygaeids,  such  as  the  milkweed  bug  Oncopeltus  fasciatus 
(Dallas),  for  which  dry  seeds  of  milkweed  (Asclepias  spp.)  provide  a 
suitable  food,  if  a  source  of  water  is  available  (Slansky  1980a). 
Survivorship  and  Longevity 

Up  to  40  days,  males  and  females  feeding  on  green  beans  and  males 
feeding  on  soybean  pods  tended  to  exhibit  high  survivorship  (100%,  90% 
and  90%,  respectively;  Fig.  5-1).    Survival  of  adults  on  most  of  the 
other  foods  ranged  from  ca.  40-60%,  but  no  males  feeding  on  mature 
soybean  seeds  survived  to  day  40.    Data  on  survivorship  and  longevity 
were  not  obtained  for  adults  on  ]_.  hi rsuta  beyond  40  days  or  on  C_. 
lanceolata  beyond  30  days  because  pods  of  these  plants  were  no  longer 
available  in  the  field;  consequently,  these  two  treatments  were 
terminated.    Longevity  of  males  was  significantly  greater  when  feeding 
on  green  beans  or  soybean  pods  than  when  feeding  on  peanuts  or  mature 
soybean  seeds  (Fig.  5-1).    For  females,  no  significant  differences  in 
mean  longevity  among  foods  were  observed,  although,  like  males,  they 
tended  to  live  longer  on  green  beans.    Males  lived  a  mean  of  ca.  21  days 
longer  than  females  on  green  beans  and  ca.  37  days  longer  on  soybean 
pods,  although  only  the  difference  on  soybean  pods  was  significant. 
Longevity  of  the  sexes  on  peanuts  was  very  similar,  but  on  mature 
soybean  seeds,  females  lived  ca.  2X  longer  than  males  (Fig.  5-1). 

Males  of  two  other  species  of  hemipterans,  0^.  fasciatus  and 
Euschistus  heros  (Fab.),  also  live  longer  than  females  (Slansky  1980a, 
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Fig.  5-1.    Survivorship  up  to  40  days  and  longevity  of  adult  Piezodorus 
guildinii  feeding  on  six  different  foods.    Longevity  data  for 
adults  on  K  hi rsuta  and  C_.  lanceolata  were  not  obtained 
because  pods  of  these  plants  were  not  available  in  the  field 
after  40  and  30  days,  respectively,  necessitating  termination 
of  these  two  treatments.    The  only  significant  differences  in 
mean  longevity  were  between  males  and  females  on  soybean 
pods,  and  between  males  on  green  beans  and  soybean  pods 
versus  males  on  peanuts  and  mature  soybean  seeds  (P  =  0.05 
using  Duncan's  multiple  range  table). 
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Villas  Boas  and  Panizzi  1980).    Reduced  longevity  of  reproductive 
females  may  be  due  to  the  "strain"  of  egg-laying,  which,  by  diverting 
energy  and  nutrients  away  from  the  maintenance  of  the  female,  shortens 
its  life  (for  further  discussion,  see  Slansky  1980a).    Results  obtained 
support  this  hypothesis:    on  green  beans  and  soybean  pods,  where 
fecundity  was  moderate,  female  longevity  was  shorter  than  that  of  males, 
but  on  mature  soybean  seeds  and  peanuts,  where  fecundity  (and  thus 
presumably  reproductive  strain)  was  drastically  reduced,  females  had 
similar  (peanuts)  or  greater  (soybean  seeds)  longevity  than  males. 

On  the  other  hand,  Panizzi  and  Smith  (1977)  found  similar 
longevities  between  the  sexes  of  P_,  guildinii  feeding  on  soybean  pods  in 
Brazil.    Also,  for  the  stink  bugs  Acrosternum  hi lare  (Say)(Miner  1966) 
and  ]_.  perditor  (Panizzi  and  Herzog  1984),  as  well  as  the  hemipteran  l^. 
hesperus  (Al-Munshi  et  al .  1982)  and  for  many  other  species  of  insects 
in  other  orders  (Romoser  1973),  there  is  either  little  difference  in 
longevity  of  females  and  males,  or  females  live  longer  than  males. 
Clearly,  further  evaluation  of  the  reproductive  strain  hypothesis  using 
data  from  a  variety  of  insects  is  necessary  to  assess  its  validity; 
perhaps  negative  effects  of  reproductive  strain  are  less  severe  in  the 
laboratory  than  under  field  situations. 

The  relationship  between  food  quality,  reproductive  performance  and 
survivorship  of  adult  P^.  guildinii  suggests  that  on  ]_.  hirsuta  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent  on  C^.  lanceolata,  high  food  quality  allows  early 
initiation  of  egg  production,  attainment  of  high  fecundity  and  moderate 
survivorship.    The  quality  of  green  beans  is  sufficient  to  maintain  high 
adult  survivorship  but  egg  production  is  delayed  and  fecundity  is 
reduced  compared  to  adults  feeding  on  U  hi rsuta.    The  quality  of 


peanuts,  soybean  pods  and  mature  soybean  seeds  is  relatively  poor, 
causing  delayed  oviposition,  reduced  fecundity  and  moderate  to  low 
survival  (with  the  exception  of  high  survivorship  of  males  on  soybean 
pods). 
Body  Weight 

Fresh  body  weight  was  measured  for  P^.  guildinii  feeding  on  the 
different  host  plants  up  to  36  days  of  adult  life.    For  females  across 
all  foods,  a  significant  increase  in  body  weight  occurred  during  the 
first  15  days;  subsequently,  body  weight  leveled  off  (Fig.  5-2).  For 
males,  a  significant  increase  in  body  weight  occurred  during  the  first  8 
days;  body  weight  continued  to  increase  slightly  with  age,  such  that  36- 
day-old  males  weighed  significantly  more  than  1  to  15-day-old  males 
(Fig.  5-2).    The  greater  weight  gain  for  females  is  similar  to  the 
results  for  other  hemipterans  (Slansky  1980a,  Kester  and  Smith  1984). 
High  food  intake  and  increase  in  weight  during  the  teneral  period  is 
associated  with  cuticle,  flight  muscle  and  gonad  formation,  and  nutrient 
storage  in  the  fat  body  (Slansky  1980a).    Across  all  foods,  females 
tended  to  weigh  more  than  males  (Fig.  5-2),  although  differences  between 
the  sexes  were  significant  on  only  some  of  the  foods  at  certain  ages 
(Table  5-2). 

Host  plant  effects  on  fresh  weight  gain  by  P^.  guildinii  were 
evident  (Table  5-2).    Significant  increases  (up  to  day  15)  in  fresh  body 
weight  occurred  for  females  and  males  fed  l_.  hirsuta  or  soybean  pods, 
and  for  females  fed  green  beans  or  C_.  lanceolata  pods,  but  not  for 
females  and  males  fed  peanuts  or  mature  soybean  seeds,  or  males  fed 
green  beans  or  C_.  lanceolata  pods.    As  a  consequence,  adults  feeding  on 
j_.  hirsuta  pods,  soybean  pods  or  green  beans  tended  to  weigh  more  than 
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.  5-2.    Fresh  body  weight  (mean  ±  SE)  of  female  and  male  Plezodorus 

gui 1 di ni i  at  different  ages  (combined  data  for  adults  feeding 
on  six  different  foods;  for  day  1,  n  =  60  adults  of  each  sex; 
by  day  36,  n  =  32  and  31  for  females  and  males, 
respectively).    For  females,  body  weight  significantly 
increased  from  day  1  to  day  8  to  day  15;  thereafter,  weights 
were  not  significantly  different.    For  males,  body  weight 
significantly  increased  from  day  1  to  day  8;  day  8  through 
day  29  weights  were  not  significantly  different  from  each 
other,  and  day  36  weight  was  significantly  greater  than  day  1 
through  day  15  weights  (Duncan's  multiple  range  test,  P  = 
0.05). 
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adults  on  C_,  lanceolata,  peanuts  or  soybean  seeds  throughout  the  rest  of 
their  lives  (Table  5-2). 

It  has  been  proposed  that  consumption  of  a  particular  amount  of 
suitable  food,  and/or  the  storage  of  a  particular  level  of  nutrients, 
may  serve  as  internal  stimuli  contributing  to  the  initiation  of 
neuroendocrine  events  leading  to  egg  production  in  0^.  fasciatus  (Slansky 
1980b).    In  our  study,  age  at  initiation  of  oviposition  was  quite 
variable  (see  Table  5-1  for  mean  values).    Across  all  foods,  values  for 
individual  females  ranged  from  six  days  for  a  female  feeding  on  _I_. 
hirsuta  to  134  days  for  a  female  feeding  on  green  beans.    Although  there 
were  significant  differences  in  body  weight  among  females  feeding  on  the 
different  foods  at  each  age  (Table  5-2),  there  were  no  significant 
differences  in  their  mean  body  weight  measured  on  the  day  nearest  to  the 
onset  of  oviposition  (because  weights  were  measured  weekly,  this  day 
ranges  from  one  to  seven  days  prior  to  oviposition;  Table  5-3).  These 
results  support  the  above  hypothesis.    However,  body  weight  of 
individual  females  measured  on  the  day  nearest  to  the  onset  of 
oviposition  ranged  from  41.9  to  88.4  mg;  this  greater  than  2-fold  range 
seems  too  large  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  attainment  of  a  given  level 
of  nutrient  storage  prior  to  initiation  of  oviposition,  even  allowing 
for  individual  variability  among  females.    While  the  factors  leading  to 
the  neuroendocrine  events  initiating  oviposition  in  P^.  guildinii  thus 
remain  unresolved,  it  is  evident  that  most  females  feeding  on  the 
different  plants  exhibited  a  mean  increase  of  10  mg  or  more  in  the  week 
or  two  prior  to  the  onset  of  oviposition  (Table  5-3). 

The  results  of  the  present  study  demonstrate  that  although 
polyphagous,  P^.  guildinii  adults  exhibit  differences  in  performance 
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Table  5-3.    Fresh  body  weight  (mg)  of  adult  female  Piezodorus  guildinii 
relative  to  onset  of  oviposition  (mean  ±  SE,  range  in 
parentheses) 


Weight  nearest 

Food  source 

to  day  of  1st 

Weight  7  days 

(no.  females) 

0  vipositionb 

earl  ier 

Di  f ference^ 

Indigofera  hirsuta 

64.4  ±  3.4  a  A 

5  1.9  ±  1.9  be 

B 

14.3  ±  2.6  a 

(9) 

(51.7-79.5) 

(47.0-62.4) 

(2.2-21.9) 

Crotalaria  lanceolata 

58.7  ±  4.8  a  A 

47.2  ±  3.  1  c 

B 

14.2  ±  3.4  a 

(8) 

(41.9-77.4) 

(38.3-60.0) 

( 1.  6-26.3) 

Green  beans 

66.0  ±  2.8  a  A 

63.7  ±  4.3  ab 

A 

10.2  ±  5.4  a 

(7) 

(52.  1-74.2) 

(48.3-74.6) 

(  1.4-25.6) 

Soybean  pods 

71.  1  ±  6.3  a  A 

65.7  ±  5.  1  a 

A 

11.8  ±  2.6  a 

(4) 

(61.0-88.4) 

(54.0-76.  1) 

(7.0-16. 1) 

Mature  soybean  seeds 

58.7  ±  1.8  a  A 

49.4  ±  6.0  c 

A 

14.9  ±  2.9  a 

(3) 

(56.5-62.2) 

(38.7-59.3) 

( 12.0-17.8) 

Peanuts 

68.2  ±  5.8  a  A 

53.8  ±  4.5  abc 

A 

23.  1  ±  9.2  a 

(3) 

(59.5-79.3) 

(47.  1-62.4) 

(  13.9-32.2) 

Means  followed  by  the  same  upper  case  letter  in  each  row  (for  the  two 
weight  values),  or  the  same  lower  case  letter  in  each  column,  are  not 
significantly  different  at  P  =  0.05,  using  t  test  or  Duncan's  multiple 
range  test,  respectively. 

'^Because  weights  are  measured  weekly,  this  day  ranges  from  one  to  seven 
days  prior  to  oviposition. 

^One  female  lost  weight  on  each  of  these  foods:    U  hi rsuta,  1.3  mg;  C_. 
lanceolata,  7.1  mg;  soybean  pods,  13.3  mg;  mature  soybean  seeds,  1.8  mg; 
peanuts,  2.9  mg;  3  females  lost  weight  on  green  beans,  5.0,  7.0  and  12.8 
mg.    These  negative  differences  were  not  included  when  calculating  mean 
di  fferences. 


depending  on  the  host  plant  utilized.    Pods  of  j_.  hi rsuta  were  the  most 
suitable  food,  followed  by  pods  of  C_.  lanceolata,  on  which  a  high 
percentage  of  females  also  exhibited  early  oviposition,  although 
fecundity  was  reduced.    Green  beans,  soybean  pods,  mature  soybean  seeds 
and  peanuts  were  less  suitable  foods,  allowing  fewer  females  to  oviposit 
and  causing  delayed  oviposition  and  reduced  fecundity.    The  extent  to 
which  these  differences  are  due  to  diet -switch  from  nymph  to  adult  (all 
nymphs  having  been  collected  and  reared  on  U  hi  rsuta )  and  to  inherent 
differences  in  the  quality  of  the  different  foods,  and  the  nature  of  the 
differences  in  food  quality  (e.g.,  protein  levels,  amino  acid 
composition  of  proteins,  and  presence  and  concentration  of 
allelochemicals)  requires  further  investigation  to  more  fully  understand 
the  nutritional  ecology  (Slansky  1982)  of  P^.  guildinii . 

The  abundance  of  P^.  guildinii  eggs,  nymphs  and  adults  on  J_.  hi  rsuta 
and  C_.  lanceolata  plants  growing  near  soybean  fields  in  north-central 
Florida  (Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  b),  when  coupled  with  the  results 
of  the  present  study  on  the  suitability  of  l_.  hi  rsuta  and  C_.  lanceolata 
for  adult  reproduction,  strongly  suggest  that  these  two  plants  serve  as 
important  wild  hosts,  maintaining  populations  of  this  stink  bug  when 
cultivated  plants  are  not  available.    In  Colombia,  j_.  hi  rsuta  and 
Crotalaria  pallida  Aiton  apparently  provide  sources  of  P^.  guildinii  that 
infest  soybean  (Mailman  1979). 

Fruiting  structures  of  L  hi  rsuta  and  C_.  lanceolata  are  present 
only  in  late  summer  and  fall  in  north-central  Florida.    Thus,  P^. 
guildinii  undoubtedly  must  exhibit  seasonal  shifts  in  host  plant  use, 
but  the  extent  to  which  individual  stink  bugs  exhibit  polyphagous 
feeding  habits  is  unknown.    The  poor  performance  of  P^.  guildinii  on 
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soybean  pods  in  our  study  suggests  that  these  are  not  a  highly  suitable 
food  source.    Similar  results  on  onset  of  oviposition  and  fecundity  were 
reported  for  P^.  guildinii  feeding  on  soybean  pods  in  Brazil  (Panizzi  and 
Smith  1977).    Nonetheless,  P^.  guildinii  is  commonly  found  in  soybean 
fields  in  South  America  (Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  a)  and  seems  to  be 
increasing  in  abundance  on  soybean  in  north-central  Florida  (Menezes 
1981).    Earlier  pod  stages  than  those  used  here  (R6  and  R8)  may  be  more 
suitable  foods  for  P^.  gui  1  di ni i ,  or  these  later  pod  stages  may  be 
suitable  foods  if  adult  stink  bugs  are  able  to  occassionally  feed  on 
other  foods  as  well.    Further  research  on  food-switching  behavior  of  £. 
guildinii  is  necessary  to  resolve  these  questions. 

Summary 

Laboratory  studies  of  adult  Piezodorus  guildinii  feeding  on  the 
seeds  or  pods  of  five  legumes  demonstrated  that,  although  polyphagous, 
this  stink  bug  exhibits  differences  in  performance  (i.e.,  reproductive 
parameters,  survivorship,  longevity  and  body  weight  changes)  depending 
on  food  source.    Pods  of  hairy  indigo,  Indigofera  hirsuta,  were  the  most 
suitable  food.    A  high  percentage  of  females  also  initiated  early 
oviposition  when  feeding  on  pods  of  lanceleaf  crotalaria,  Crotalaria 
lanceolata,  but  fecundity  was  reduced  3X.    Green  beans,  soybean  pods, 
mature  soybean  seeds  and  peanuts  were  less  suitable,  allowing  fewer 
females  to  oviposit,  and  causing  ca.  20-30  days  delay  in  onset  of 
oviposition  and  ca.  78-99%  reductions  in  fecundity.    These  results, 
coupled  with  previous  field  observations,  suggest  that  U  hirsuta  and  C_. 
lanceolata  serve  as  important  wild  hosts  in  the  seasonal  phenology  of  P^. 
guildinii .    Although  soybean  pods  were  a  less  suitable  food  in  this 
study,  other  studies  indicate  that  P^.  guildinii  is  an  important  pest  of 
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soybean  in  Brazil  and  that  it  may  be  increasing  in  abundance  on  soybean 
in  Florida. 


CHAPTER  VI 

BODY  LIPID  CONTENT  OF  ADULT  NEZARA  VIRIDULA  AND  PIEZODORUS  GUILDINII 
(HEMIPTERA:  PENTATOMIDAE)  AS  AFFECTED  BY  AGE  AND  FOOD  SOURCE 


Introducti  on 

Lipids  are  essential  substances  for  insects,  because  of  their 
metabolic  and  structural  functions.    They  are  of  particular  importance 
not  only  for  maintenance,  but  as  a  source  of  metabolic  energy  for  use  in 
periods  of  prolonged  energy  demand  (Downer  1978).    For  instance,  during 
flight,  either  carbohydrates  or  lipids  may  be  used  as  fuels,  and 
sometimes  both  are  used.    However,  because  lipids  have  a  higher  caloric 
content  per  unit  weight  of  substrate  than  do  carbohydrates  and  are  thus 
more  energy  efficient,  they  are  used  as  the  main  fuel  by  many  insects 
(e.g.,  Lepidoptera)  during  sustained  flight  (Downer  and  Matthews  1976). 

Many  species  of  Hemiptera  rely  on  lipids  and  carbohydrates  for 
flight  (Downer  1978),  and  this  may  vary  even  within  strains  of  the  same 
species.    For  example,  sedentary  individuals  of  the  hemipteran 
Oncopeltus  fasciatus  (Dal  1  as ) (Lygaeidae) ,  contained  ca.  5%  lipid, 
whereas  migratory  individuals  contained  as  much  as  25%  lipid,  and  a  much 
greater  cytochrome  c  oxidase  activity  (Holmes  et  al .  1979).    Body  lipid 
content  of  0_.  fasciatus  also  may  change  in  quality  and  quantity 
according  to  life  stages  (i.e.,  egg  different  from  nymph  different  from 
adult)(Kinsella  1966).    However,  very  little  information  is  available  in 
the  literature  on  the  quantitative  aspects  of  body  lipid  content  of 
phytophagous  pentatomids.    Because  of  this  and  because  of  their 
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economic  importance  as  pests  of  certain  legumes  (see  Panizzi  and  Slansky 
in  press  a),  lipid  content  of  two  species  of  pentatomids,  Nezara 
vi ridula  (L.)  and  Piezodorus  guildinii  (Westwood),  was  studied.  A 
comparison  was  made  of  the  total  body  lipid  between  the  two  species  and 
between  sexes  of  the  same  species.    In  addition,  the  effect  of  age  on 
the  adult  body  lipid  content  of  both  species  and  the  impact  of  food 
source  on  adult  body  lipid  of  N^.  vi  ridula  were  evaluated. 

Materials  and  Methods 

During  July-November  1983,  nymphs  of  both  N^.  vi  ridula  and  P^. 
guildinii  originating  from  adults  collected  on  wild  hosts  in  the 
Gainesville  area  (Alachua  Co.,  north-central  Florida)  were  established 
in  the  laboratory  on  different  foods.    Immediately  after  the  imaginal 
molt,  adults  of  both  species  were  placed  separately  in  glass  rearing 
jars  (17.0  x  6.5  cm)  covered  with  filter  paper.    Rearing  jars  were 
randomly  placed  in  an  environmental  chamber  maintained  at  25  ±  2°C,  70  ± 
10%  RH  under  a  14h  L:10h  D  photoperiod.    Adults  of  both  species  were 
provided  with  the  same  food  they  had  fed  on  as  nymphs,  i.e.,  green  beans 
Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.  of  unknown  variety.    Food  was  replaced  every  two 
days.    Six  females  and  six  males  of  each  species  were  frozen  at  -8°C  on 
days,  0,  2,  4,  8,  16  and  32  of  adult  life,  except  that  P^.  guildinii 
females  were  frozen  only  up  to  day  16  and  males  up  to  day  4,  because 
these  were  not  able  to  be  maintained  on  green  beans  past  these  ages. 

To  compare  the  effect  of  different  foods  on  lipid  storage,  adults 
of  N^.  vi  ridula,  reared  on  green  beans  as  nymphs,  were  switched  to  the 
following  legumes  (no.  of  adults  in  parentheses):    soybean  [Glycine  max 
(L.)  Merrill,  var.  'Bedford']  in  R6  (full  green  bean  stage,  Fehr  et  al. 
1971)  pods  (seven  females),  Florida  beggarweed  [Desmodium  tortuosum 
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(Sw.)  DC]  pods  (nine  females),  bagpod  sesbania  [Sesbania  vesicaria 
(Jacq.)  Ell.  =  Glottidium  vesicarlum  (Jacq.)  Harper] (10  females,  six 
males),  and  lanceleaf  crotalaria  (Crotalaria  lanceolata  E.  Mey.)  pods 
(10  females,  10  males).    Age  of  females  ranged  from  four  to  12  days  and 
of  males  seven  to  11  days.    In  addition,  some  H_.  vi ridula  adults  that 
were  offered  the  same  food  they  had  fed  on  as  nymphs  were  also  frozen  on 
day  one  of  adult  life  for  extraction.    Foods  used  were  immature  soybean 
seeds  (12  females,  five  males),  soybean  pods  in  R6  (eight  females,  five 
males),  and  green  bean  pods  (12  females,  12  males). 

Frozen  adults  were  oven  dried  at  60°C  for  48  hours.    Fresh  and  dry 
weights  of  adults  were  measured  using  a  Mettler  AC-lOO  electronic 
balance.    Body  lipid  was  extracted  by  refluxing  with  petroleum  ether  for 
four  hours  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus.    Total  body  lipid  was  calculated  as 
the  dry  weight  difference  prior  to  and  after  extraction.    Percent  lipid 
was  expressed  as  total  body  lipid/total  adult  dry  weight.    Data  were 
analyzed  with  ANOVA  and  Duncan's  multiple  range  test  using  the 
Statistical  Analysis  System  (version  1982.4). 

Results  and  Discussion 

Lipid  content  (mg)  of  both  sexes  of  N^.  vi  ridula  showed  little 
change  up  to  day  four,  after  which  it  increased  and  peaked  on  day  16, 
and  then  decreased  significantly  by  day  32  of  adult  life  (Table  6-1). 
Body  lipid  as  a  percentage  of  dry  body  weight  showed  similar  trends;  for 
males  it  reached  its  highest  value  on  day  16,  being  significantly 
greater  than  all  other  ages,  and  for  females  it  peaked  on  day  eight, 
being  significantly  (ca.  2X)  greater  than  at  age  four  days  (Table  6-1). 
Differences  in  lipid  content  between  sexes  are  probably  associated  with 
physiological  differences  between  females  and  males.    Female  N^.  vi  ridula 
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Table  6-1.    Body  weight  and  lipid  content  of  adult  female  and  male  Nezara  viridula 
and  Piezodorus  guildinii  at  different  ages,  fed  green  bean  pods  as 
nymphs  and  adults  (n  =  six  females,  six  males). 


 Female    Male  

Age        Body  Weight'   Body  Weight'   ^^^^  

(days)     (dry  weight)         (%)  (mg)  (dry  mg)  (%)  mg 


Nezara  viridula 


0 

27.5  d 

A 

10.7 

ab  B 

2.9  b 

A 

22.1 

b 

A 

7.1  c 

B 

1.6 

c 

A 

2 

411.0*0 

A 

A 

Q  1 

ab  A 

3.4  b 

A 

26.6 

K 
D 

A 
M 

n  r 

R 
D 

A 

4 

38.3  c 

A 

6.6 

b  B 

2.6  b 

A 

31.1 

b 

A 

9.2  c 

B 

2.9 

c 

A 

8 

58.7*b 

A 

15.1 

a  A 

8.7  a 

A 

44.3 

a 

10.7  b 

7.6 

b 

16 

76.3*a 

A 

12.6 

ab  A 

9.6  a 

A 

47.0 

a 

23.7*a 

11.4 

a 

32 

68.5*a 

7.6 

ab 

5.2  b 

45.3 

a 

16.8*b 

7.7 

b 

gui Idi  ni  i 

0 

10.5  b 

B 

24.6 

ab  A 

2.6  be 

A 

9.4 

a 

B 

24.3  ab 

A 

2.3 

a 

A 

2 

13.7*b 

B 

12.8 

c  A 

1.8  c 

A 

9.9 

a 

B 

22.4*b 

A 

2.2 

a 

A 

4 

17.6*a 

B 

27.7 

a  A 

5.0*a 

A 

11.3 

a 

B 

30.3  a 

A 

3.3 

a 

A 

8 

18.1  a 

B 

21.3 

ab  A 

3.9  ab 

B 

16 

21.3  a 

B 

18.4 

be  A 

4.1  ab 

B 

Means  (between  species)  followed  by  the  same  upper  case  letter  in  each  column, 
and  means  (within  species)  followed  by  the  same  lower  case  letter  in  each 
column,  are  not  significantly  different  at  P  =  0.05,  using  Duncan's  multiple 
range  test. 

*Value  between  sexes  significantly  different  at  P  =  0.05. 
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fed  green  beans  begin  ovipositing  around  day  23  of  adult  life  (Panizzi 
and  Slansky  1985a);  thus,  lipids  are  accumulated  prior  to  oviposition 
and  they  decrease  after  the  onset  of  oviposition.    Slansky  (1980a) 
showed  that  during  the  teneral  period  (first  eight  days  of  adult  life), 
the  milkweed  bug  Oncopeltus  fasciatus  (Dallas)  consumes  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  food  and  that  body  lipids  double.    The  decrease  in  lipid 
content  of  males  at  day  32  may  be  associated  with  aging  and/or 
physiological  demands  associated  with  reproduction.    Males  had 
significantly  (ca.  2X)  greater  percentage  lipid  than  females  on  days  16 
and  32  (Table  6-1),  probably  because  the  females  were  using  energy  and 
nutrients  for  egg  production. 

Adults  of  P^.  guildinii  generally  showed  a  similar  trend,  but  lipid 
content  of  females  peaked  on  day  four,  earlier  than  N^.  vi ridula,  and  it 
decreased  thereafter  (Table  6-1).    This  decrease  apparently  was  not 
associated  with  oviposition,  because  female  P^.  gui Idini i  fed  green  beans 
begin  to  oviposit  abnormally  late  (ca.  46  days  after  adult  emergence; 
Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  c).    Instead,  it  was  probably  related  to 
aging  and/or  to  poor  food  quality.    Significant  differences  between 
sexes  occurred  on  day  two,  with  males  having  a  greater  percentage  lipid, 
and  on  day  four  of  adult  life,  when  females  contained  significantly  more 
lipid  than  males  (Table  6-1).    No  males  survived  past  day  four. 

Although  the  body  weight  of  N^.  vi  ridula  ranged  from  2.2  to  3.6X 
greater  than  that  of  P^.  gui Idi ni i ,  its  lipid  content  (mg)  was 
significantly  greater  only  at  ages  eight  and  16  compared  to  P^. 
guildinii .    P^.  gui  Idini  i  showed  significantly  higher  values  of 
percentage  lipid  from  days  zero  through  four  for  males  and  at  ages  zero 
and  four  for  females  (Table  6-1).    This  higher  percentage  lipid  for  P. 
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guildinii  may  be  related  to  differences  in  life  history  between  the  two 
species.    For  example,  N^.  viridula  shows  a  much  greater  polyphagy  than 
P^.  gui Idinii  (Panizzi  and  Slansky  in  press  a),  and  theoretically  could 
more  easily  locate  a  suitable  food  plant,  while  P^.  guildinii  would  need 
more  stored  energy  (i.e.,  lipids)  for  longer  flights  to  locate  a 
particular  host  plant.    Similarly,  0^.  fasciatus,  which  is  restricted 
primarily  to  feeding  on  milkweed  plants  (Ascl epias  spp.),  contained  a 
high  percentage  lipid  (ca.  37%  dw)  at  the  end  of  the  teneral  period, 
when  flight  to  locate  new  feeding  sites  occurs  and  after  which 
reproduction  begins.    Differences  in  fat  body  content  between  two 
species  of  hemipterans  Stenodema  laevigatum  (L.)  and  Notostira  erratica 
(L. ) (Mi ridae)  have  also  been  reported  (Woodward  1952),  associated  with 
differences  in  hibernation  and  sexual  cycle. 

There  was  an  effect  of  diet  on  lipid  content  of  adult  H.  viridula, 
either  fed  green  bean  pods  as  nymphs  and  then  switched  to  different 
foods  as  adults  (Table  6-2),  or  fed  the  same  food  as  nymphs  and  adults 
(Table  6-3).    In  the  first  case,  adults  gained  significantly  less  lipid 
when  fed  C^.  lanceolata  pods  than  when  offered  _S.  vesicaria,  £.  tortuosum 
or  soybean  pods  (Table  6-2).    This  is  associated  with  poor  reproductive 
performance  and  survival  of  N^.  vi ridula  (Panizzi  and  Slansky  1985a). 
Although  reproductive  performance  was  also  low  for  N^.  vi  ridula  adults 
fed  S^.  vesicaria  (Panizzi  and  Slansky  1985a),  this  was  not  associated 
with  reduced  body  weight  gain  or  lipid  storage  during  early  adult  life; 
weight  gain  of  female  f[.  viridula  on  S^.  vesicaria  was  significantly 
greater,  and  percentage  lipid  and  lipid  content  were  equivalent  to  those 
of  females  fed  soybean  or  D_.  tortuosum  pods  (Table  6-2).  Significant 
differences  in  body  weight  and  lipid  between  the  sexes  occurred  on  S. 
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Table  6-2.    Body  weight  and  lipid  content  of  adult  female  and  male  Nezara 

vi ridula  fed  green  bean  pods  as  nymphs  and  four  different  legumes 
as  adults  (no.  of  adults  in  parentheses). 


Host 

Female'^ 

Male^ 

Body  g 
Wei  ght 
(dry  mg) 

Lipid^ 

Body 
Weight^ 
(dry  mg) 

Lipid^ 

(%) 

(mg) 

(%)  (mg) 

Soybean  pods 

49.6  b 

18.7  a 

9.5  a 

(7) 

Desmodium  tortuosum 

54.8  b 

17.5  a 

10.1  a 

pods 

(9) 

Sesbania  vesicaria 

63.4*a 

17.2*a 

ll.l*a 

36.4  a 

11.0  a     4.1  a 

pods 

(10) 

(6) 

Crotalaria  lanceolata 

28.8  c 

4.6  b 

1.3  b 

25.3  b 

3.2  b     0.9  b 

pods 

(10) 

(10) 

^Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  in  each  column,  are  not  significantly 

different  at  P  =  0.05,  using  Duncan's  multiple  range  test. 

%e  4-12  days. 

^Age  7-11  days. 


*Female  value  significantly  different  than  male  value  at  P  =  0.05. 
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Table  6-3.    Body  weight  and  lipid  content  of  adult  Nezara  viridula  females  and 
males  on  day  one  of  adult  life,  fed  three  different  foods  (no.  of 
adults  in  parentheses). 


Host 

Pama 1 
r  cilia  1  C 

Male'' 

Body 
Weight'^ 
(dry  mg) 

Lipid 

a 

Body 
Weight^ 
\ory  mg; 

Li  pi  d 

(%) 

(mg) 

It^  (ma\ 
{To)  ^mg; 

Soybean  seeds  immature 

35.3*a 

22.8  a 

8.1*a 

26.5  a 

20.1  a     5.4  a 

(R6) 

(12) 

(5) 

Soybean  pods  (R6) 

35.1*a 

16.7  b 

6.2  b 

28.7  a 

16.5  a     4.7  a 

(8) 

(5) 

Green  bean  pods 

33.8*a 

9.4  c 

3.2*c 

24.3  a 

6.6  b      1.6  b 

(12) 

(12) 

^Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  in  each  row,  are  not  significantly 
different  at  P  =  0.05,  using  Duncan's  multiple  range  test. 

*Female  value  significantly  different  than  male  value  at  P  =  0.05. 


vesicaria  but  not  on  C_.  lanceolata ;  no  males  were  analyzed  on  soybean  or 
D^.  tortuosum  pods  (Table  6-2). 

When  N^.  viridula  was  fed  soybean  seeds,  pods  or  green  bean  pods  as 
both  nymphs  and  adults,  body  weight  on  day  one  of  adult  life  was  not 
significantly  affected,  but  both  females  and  males  contained 
significantly  greater  percentage  lipid  and  amount  of  lipid  (ca.  2-3X)  on 
soybean  (either  pods  or  immature  seeds)  than  on  green  bean  pods  (Table 
6-3).    Females  fed  exposed  soybean  seeds  contained  significantly  more 
lipid  (percentage  and  amount)  than  females  fed  soybean  pods,  but  for 
males  this  difference  was  not  significant.    Because  lipid  content  was 
determined  on  day  one  of  adult  life,  it  mainly  represents  lipid 
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accumulated  as  a  result  of  feeding  during  nymphal  development.  Immature 
soybean  seeds  or  soybean  pods  are  more  suitable  foods  than  green  bean 
pods  for  nymphal  development  of  IN.  viridula  (Panizzi  and  Slansky  1985b). 
No  significant  differences  in  body  lipid  content  were  found  between  one- 
day  old  females  and  males  of  N^.  vi  ridula  fed  either  soybean  or  green 
bean  (Table  6-3). 

Fat  body  deposition  of  female  N^.  viridula  was  reported  to  be 
greater  when  fed  peanuts  or  soaked  soybean  than  when  offered  green  beans 
(Kester  and  Smith  1984).    The  amount  of  lipids  and  proportion  of  fatty 
acids  in  body  lipids  of  the  hemipteran  0^.  fasciatus  and  of  the  moth 
Anticarsia  gemmatalis  Hubner  (Lepidoptera:  Noctuidae)  are  also  known  to 
vary  depending  on  diet  (Nation  and  Bowers  1982,  Cookman  et  al.  1984). 
For  A.  gemmatalis,  a  holometabolous  insect,  lipid  content  declined  with 
metamorphosis  from  mature  larva  to  adult  (Cookman  et  al .  1984);  in 
contrast,  the  lipid  content  of  paurometabolous  species  like  0^.  fasciatus 
and  the  stink  bugs  studied  here  tend  to  increase  in  the  adult  stage 
associated  with  substantial  feeding  by  the  adults. 

Results  of  the  present  study  indicate  that  body  lipid  content  of 
adult  N^.  viridula  and  P^.  guildinii  changed  with  age  and  differed  between 
sexes  of  the  same  species,  and  between  species.    In  addition  it  was 
demonstrated  that  food  affected  lipid  content  of  N^.  viridula.  The 
implications  of  these  results,  particularly  how  the  effect  of  food 
quality  on  lipid  storage  will  influence  field  populations  of  both 
species,  remain  unclear.    Surely,  the  quality  of  N^.  vi  ridula  and  P^. 
guildinii  populations  originating  from  different  host  plants  will  vary, 
and  consequently  their  potential  economic  impact  on  crops  such  as 
soybean  may  also  be  affected. 
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Summary 

Laboratory  studies  of  adult  Nezara  viridula  and  Piezodorus 
gui1d1n1i  indicated  that  body  lipid  content  changed  with  age  and 
differed  between  sexes  of  the  same  species,  and  between  species.  In 
addition,  it  was  demonstrated  that  food  affected  lipid  content  of  N^. 
viridula. 

Lipid  content  (mg)  and  body  lipid  as  a  percentage  of  dry  body 
weight  peaked  at  day  16  for  N_.  viridula  (except  %  dw  lipid  for  females 
that  peaked  on  day  eight),  whereas  for  P^.  guildinii  it  peaked  earlier  at 
day  four.    In  general,  females  of  both  species  accumulated  more  lipid 
than  males.    Adults  N^.  viridula  gained  significantly  less  lipid  when  fed 
on  lanceleaf  crotalaria,  Crotalaria  lanceolata  than  when  offered  bagpod 
sesbania,  Sesbania  vesicaria,  hairy  indigo,  Indigofera  hirsuta  or 
soybean.  Glycine  max  pods.    Similarly,  percentage  lipid  and  amount  of 
lipid  of  H.  viridula  was  significantly  greater  (ca.  2-3X)  when  fed 
soybean  (either  pods  or  immature  seeds)  than  when  fed  green  bean  pods. 


CHAPTER  VII 
CONCLUSIONS 


These  laboratory  studies  of  adults  of  the  southern  green  stink  bug, 
Nezara  viridula  have  demonstrated  that  pubescent  pods  were  the  most 
preferred  structure  of  the  soybean  (Glycine  max)  plant  for  feeding, 
followed  by  petioles  plus  stems,  flowers  and  leaves.    With  no  pods 
available,  preference  decreased  from  petioles  plus  stems>flowers>leaves. 
Nymphs  showed  strong  preference  for  pubescent  pods,  as  well  as  for 
flowers,  compared  with  the  other  soybean  plant  parts.    Immature  seeds 
were  preferred  to  mature  seeds,  particularly  by  nymphs.    Both  adults  and 
nymphs  of  N^.  vi ridula  preferred  pubescent  soybean  pods  to  green  bean 
pods  or  peanuts,  with  peanuts  being  the  least  preferred  of  the  three 
foods. 

Nymphs  of  N^.  viridula  exhibited  high  nymphal  survival,  shortest- 
developmental  time,  and  greatest  adult  body  weight  when  fed  pods  of  the 
wild  legume,  hemp  sesbania  (Sesbania  emerus),  compared  with  pods  or 
seeds  of  other  legumes.    Intermediate  nymphal  survival  occurred  on  green 
and  mature  soybean  seeds,  but  developmental  time  increased  and  body 
weight  decreased  on  mature  seeds.    Nymphs  fed  pods  of  green  bean 
(Phaseolus  vulgaris)  and  pods  of  Florida  beggarweed  (Desmodium 
tortuosum)  showed  lower  nymphal  survival,  increased  developmental  time, 
and  decreased  body  weight  compared  with  nymphs  on  hemp  sesbania.  Poor 
nymphal  survival,  increased  developmental  time,  and  decreased  body 
weight  occurred  on  raw  peanuts  (Arachis  hypogaea)  and  on  pods  of 
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lanceleaf  crotalaria  (Crotalaria  lanceolata).    Vegetative  parts  of 
soybean  and  pods  of  silktree  mimosa  (Albizia  julibrissin),  partridge  pea 
(Cassia  fasciculata) .  hairy  indigo  (Indigofera  hirsuta).  and  bagpod 
sesbania  (Sesbania  vesicaria)  did  not  allow  nymphal  survival. 
Artificially  removing  the  pubescence  on  soybean  pods  and  exposing  seeds 
of  bagpod  sesbania  increased  nymphal  survival.    Females  achieved  heavier 
body  weight  than  males,  but  developmental  time  was  similar  between 
sexes,  indicating  a  greater  relative  consumption  rate  and/or  higher  food 
utilization  efficiencies  by  female  nymphs. 

Pods  of  hemp  sesbania  were  the  most  suitable  food  for  adult  N^. 
vi ridula,  and  poor  performance  occurred  on  green  seeds  of  bagpod 
sesbania,  mature  seeds  of  soybean,  and  pods  of  lanceleaf  crotalaria.  In 
general,  rearing  nymphs  on  green  bean  pods  before  switching  to  the 
different  adult  foods  meliorated  the  negative  effects  that  many  of  these 
foods  had  on  adult  performance  when  they  were  fed  to  both  nymphs  and 
adults.    Food-switching  may  therefore  be  an  important  component  of  the 
nutritional  ecology  of  N^.  vi  ridula. 

Adult  Piezodorus  guildinii  showed  highest  reproductive  parameters 
(i.e.,  greatest  number  of  females  ovipositing,  fastest  time  for  first 
oviposition,  and  greatest  fecundity)  when  fed  pods  of  hairy  indigo  and 
lanceleaf  crotalaria.    Highest  body  weight  was  also  achieved  when  fed 
pods  of  hairy  indigo.    Green  beans,  soybean  pods,  mature  soybean  seeds, 
and  peanuts  were  less  suitable  foods.    These  results,  coupled  with  field 
observations  of  host  plants,  suggest  that  hairy  indigo  and  lanceleaf 
crotalaria  serve  as  important  wild  hosts  in  the  seasonal  phenology  of  P^. 
guildinii .    Although  this  study  indicated  that  soybean  pods  are  a  less 
suitable  food  than  these  two  wild  legume  species,  P^.  guildinii  is  a 
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major  pest  of  soybean  in  Brazil  and  seems  to  be  increasing  in  abundance 
on  soybean  in  Florida. 

Lipid  content  (mg)  and  body  lipid  as  a  percentage  of  dry  body 
weight  peaked  at  day  16  for  adult  N[.  vi  ridula,  whereas  for  P_.  guildinii 
it  peaked  earlier  at  day  four.    In  general,  females  of  both  species 
accumulated  more  lipids  than  males.    Less  lipid  was  gained  by  adult  N^. 
vi  ridula  fed  lanceleaf  crotalaria  than  when  fed  bagpod  sesbania,  hairy 
indigo  or  soybean  pods.    Percentage  lipid  and  amount  of  lipid  of  N_. 
vi  ridula  was  greater  when  fed  soybean  (either  pods  or  immature  seeds) 
than  when  fed  green  bean  pods. 
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